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The cold tides of economic 
recession have changed 

* industrial outline. 
In the first of a two-part - 
feature, Philip Cooke 

«heRETlo“ UCtU, ' ineof 

ECONOMICS and the 
changing nature of local 

employment (page 131 

*2^BOHAlleomn.ltIae 
Ponder tho future of the ■ 
i« • i ' ,,,,,e distinguished 

fSS 1 '” ,,m * outsj ders offer 

their views on tfie proper 
^iationship between ^ 

SESiS? ndtJ,estato 


« j a L VJ '- nom aefcrni nr*s 
5jJ .l‘ ,1c 5 ,s thc char.-iciL-r of the rela- 
Homhip between (he universities aiiJ 
fhe siaie. However absorbed the Cro- 

SSS^teswr 


(Ui-ii; nf ,i,r v - ■ pecf ' me m the 

no forget the 


. . r- “"'irnincf 

i-s member* cannot afford to forget the 
% gcr s lgnif of their inqJirv- 
k^of,h?/i?- r r Cn j lVe prcsen[ "’em- 

5EJJS- {.«* *»d however^an- 
S£ l S y b S to res,rict Croham" 

ss7-?^ s ss^ek 

question il ,‘L m , u l ch about one big rL° ? ulld a refo ™ed Bgc 

iil!ls§ 

&£§&& SgSEES^e 


Thiele ihl y sovernment. 

inform J h H grCa - < l ucstion ‘hat must 
nlc rm the discussions within thc Cro- 

fgSrr** on thc questions 

£■2010% 

nised explicitly than implidtlv^.' 
S^HriS SCntimcntaJ fandunacHronis- 

Kr'rasf; 

itaSlRS^JSLi: s« r 

nund on 


officers were preferred to local polio, 
cinnsj. Now the former lire more likely 
to be regarded as the chairman's 
placemen, drafted in to staff subconh 
mittccs, and the latter as rightwine 
businessmen! Unfair maybe, tniuoo 
■K^.Win«d tt he 
instead of the present a end emir 

™'“ n, y ■I'crc should he ,.ariiy Z- 

he UOC Th C n " d '' 1V '"'"'^rs o.. 

1 , iJn;r?"T mcc should >* 

Who would he M dcp " ,y dl “™an, 

be nrabible ,1/ P £ r “" if - as «™M 

was an 
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call professors? 
call professor tm 

Ah, Professor 


- « ivicssor Uppino ■ 
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’itn longer te 
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Oanvin was fi rat hailed 
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implications (page 18 ) 



arose eat of Jas7 year's .V GC U 
cienev (o' a en" We°unV ,,,, - , - ratic effi ' 
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the state not^b^^ universities and 
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and e<wd J T?« f he . ac£,demic great 
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• results (pages f-viii) 
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Irae since^Robfiiis and 'heF UH “ “t en 

after iori th* m v hefore, but 
academic to noUrirn? Ubor ^ inat ’ 0n °f 

SsatifiSsss: 


shSd C bT h fo? H& 

SE SSSpr^S 

of the Department ph ere * ub - un, t 

Science, itstentiJnf?/fS“ a,, °" and 


part two 9 industl, ‘ a * future: 
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PUSH 

IW “ per ^ ^mperameni - 

^tne upc mnkes it 


(a practice lonowed in the' anmi«7 
S f!0m ' African 

sa^ssSS 

st.'tntlsnr^ 

pak'tS? ia ! ' S confi,, e d «" , a 

ESSsESs?s 3 
EFPP^saa? 

asass*® 

role. It would nm K 1 nn ex Panded 
the iinyaL™. 1 * a "°-gh « staff 

tors trained In defeScc d to ni tV r “' 

sSTSsafflra'Sf 

with both the Gov^ ilcythou 8 h ‘s 

univerelties. Here a doT n V Q ! ,d the 

would have to be £%L d ' SI,ncIi on 
consultative publicity bc,Wc . ce n 

»5S»ei 

search selecti^ty?) . ‘ Stme & of re- 
workfng structurc^nri menibe rship, 

theU(fCarethpJnf d ^ crel «riat of 

there are other £Sf»h[ Croha,n - But 
*«£ Uke the MSS°V s . in, P° r - 
with the NAB^Jd^fhA relaf, °nship 
devolve tlw bkn»dn n thl 6 .P™P°sal to 

the Scottish ErSSiB n filn .S.H of 

Croham can onlT ww 0 ” , the “ ra t 
attitude but on tie stSL" ■ fat ? Ii8fic 

piwitSwa 

bat the p„siS dcll “‘on>y perslf^ 

hooeftii in Scotland. ° pcn “d 

question foot becaSse^f 18 * de,icat e 

SSftaSS^BRS- 

and pastoral valS^iS?*” 1 1° .liberal 


— u ( ai tueUSi: 

nowcon^ElLSiSS 

your case. We’ve caS5, 
fc ed y ^ r C,a,m that you VKB t : , 

Sn,iM rk,n8 ^ the campS 
Saturdays and 12 Sunda^S 

the last academic year, buissa! 
“ ®2jy P ar tly supported by£- 
pendent evidence we are noufe 

!ni/ CC 5 m J T1end ,hat your wl 

wil.iry deduction for the Da P 
Action should be reduced 



.V — sS ^ ‘cuurea ms 
IL6Q - the figure based od lit 

J w, ft lr « year min 
weekends. Have you anything (o 

The Struggle Continues! 

Quite so. Now, might we hare (& 
next appellant 

DOCTOR PIERCE- 
MULLER! 

CALL DOCTOR PIERCE- 
MULLERI 

Ah, Doctor Piercemuller.Istajtf 
first of nil sny that the ewaiftH 
was most intcresled in yonitos 
that although you were leduutDj 
nbsent from the university on 
Day of Action, you irere at 


Britain’s 
unequal 
regions, 15 


■V OttlUtl, JUU wtlfc 

absent for political reason* hit 

n/»C!l ■ IK.l ..MMHPflM *1 


beeiiuse you were unaware /hat 
term had started, and to, there- 
fore, no deduction at all should be 
made from your salary' 

That’s right, Vice Chancellor. 

Well, Doctor Piercemuller, I’m 
afraid that the committee felt that 
your uncertainty about the open- 
mg date of term was less than 
satisfactory in that term bad 
already been under way for a w«* 
before the Day of Action. I was, 
however, asked by the committee 
to say that they considered your 
story "a good tiy". Have y m 
anything to say7’ 

We Shall Not Be Moved 


Government 
drops bill 
ontenure 

by M> Crequer 

‘r^nL 


• 'Tfctewimeiil has dropped the 
years legis 


j»wwie from next years legisla- 
te pwiomc, effectively killing the 

I proposal pod. 

. A Cabrnsabcomli?-* tee examining 
*nrc for bjy on j n the November 

Cru*4« ...Ua- »u.. 


Exactly. Next please 
CALL DOCTOR QUINTOCKj 


o C f°the?artT es edUCati<>n:atat6 

.F D 


Paffi“ nontheid f^ 


universities and^hS^f 1 bp*ween 

”^™JZ523& 

rallies - 


xpei, . U1 

memlSk 'are J ^ bich UGC 
changed. Before -kb?/ 1 .>* *9 be 


more power over univerllties 1 
power, thar t. ? t,es 

ceded 


changed. Before Sj 1 , h bas to be 
members could be ™ dJS .^demic 
mallv reim>Mn».<i. Mtded as !nfor» 





MM ftEia 

while allowing a laro^r I i nisb c b a racter 
so attractive ,a y voice seem 

Wy.rpSd h theoBb'S 
qualities must ^f“ use these 

and- branch »f« defended the ront 

^S^SSa ? ,ha UGC S 

njodern LlGc and more 

, ,&dve guarantor d fl act “ a more 
— ^^oxyt i |;i i » ? more honest 


CALL DOCTOR QU1NTOCN 
CALL DOCTOR QUINTOCK! 

Now, Doctor Quintock, Y Mr 
claim is that, although absent from 
the university, you were carrying 
out research during the afternoon 
of the Day of Action and therefore 
the appropriate deduction in your 
case should be one half, that Is not 
1/260 but 1/520? | 

Yes, Vice Chancellor. And I wonW 7j 
also like to claim for a weekend il 
which I worked back In November- 1 1 
Quite so. Well, we’ve gone inW 
your argument carefully but find *■ 
difficult to support when there is 
good evidence to suggest that you 
spent the afternoon of the Dayo* 
Action at ABC 2 watching JW 
mg bon - The Women. Have you 
anything to say? 

Unite and FlghU 
Yes indeed. And Doctor. Quin* 


■"-BMMM that a bill to limn 
Kfflffcr academics is not a priority, 
m 10 room for it. 

Mfagh it would be possible icch- 
Sdf Wh* the issue the following 
MU observers agree that, in the 
iua-»(o an election, there would be 

broom for it. 

decision is another embiirms- 
for the Government, 
me retreat over student 
m mb Thatcher was extremely 
^ko tenure go. 

iInSL 18116 Was fir* 1 raised by the 
grnnem in 1982. There then fol- 
•iJ V l^ nod of consultation with 
tiiincelfors and last December 
rP^aa were published which would 
f: “oiversities power to dis- 

S r rai f s because of redundancy 
\-££* sacil1 reasons. 

' (£“ uri « Shock, chairman of the 
o[ Vice Chancellors and 
ntieiMii said: “We have always 

« inai tenure is irrelevant. We 

lnniml,< iL_. , , 

would 


any 
universi- 
the next 


t fa »» Problems which 
■K^.8 to face over 

■Jry of Jj® Warwick, general secret- 
fW . ^f S0 5 a . t,0a of University 
propolis were 
: :b Jrs bound to cause terrible con- 

<• h •Hi. nnrtirti<li«*i.. i. ■ .i » • 


- ~ ICIIIU1C cun* 

particularly with their im- 
^’'UtawJJL 10 academic freedom. 
[f' Pftwil! iavc done nothing to solve 
« ^pwjjeita. 
rkitiUf^r 7 . has worked 


' ^thefnic- • wotted hard to put 
ii°*Siure crM*'U5 a ^ e tbe intportance 

is£S»saa 


V-cs alarmed by UGC’s strategy 

by Peter Aspden and Karen Gold univereitics now face a financial crisis as threatening the committee planned far-reaching ratio i 


by Peter Aspden and Karen Gold 
Relations between the University Grants Committee 
and the universities are deteriorating rapidly as 
doubts ernw ahnut the committee's new ctroteuv 


ana tne universities are aeienorating ._ r , 

doubts grow about the committee's new strategy 
which will be unveiled in May. 


universities now face a financial crisis as threatening the committee planned far-reaching rationalization 
as that triggered off by the 1981 cuts; nf Scandan avian studies and Italian. French and 

• They are hopelessly divided about whether thc German would be left “to look after themselves", 

ITOr ehmilrl mihltcli full /j.lailr I,.-,,., ivhllp nlnlttf fnr Cnarli^ti Sind RllWAn WCFC Still 


Last wecK s meeting oi tne t^ommutee ot vice 
Chancellors and Principals was dominated by in- 
creasing alarm about tne financial plight of many 
universities and the danger that the UGC's strategy 


ma 


cent 


liversities and the danger that the UGC's strategy 

ay exacerbate these mounting difficulties. scnizopnremc anout me wnoic exercise. 

At a weekend conference a UGC member re- The vice chancellors' scepticism reflects the sever- 
vealed first details of the planned rationalization of ity of their present financial plight. They arc faced 
modern languages, which is likely to provoke the first with an annual 2 percent funding cut, and n 5.4 per 
of the many controversies that will erupt when thc cent increase on their salary bill. 

committee's full plans are made public. 11 * •* — * ’ 

Among the vice chancellors there are four areas nr 
acute concern: 

• By separating teaching, to be funded by formuln, 
from research, to be funded selectively to underpin At the meeting there Were calls for the UGC to go 
academic excellence, thc UGC has abandoned its back to thc DES and emphasise the problems 
traditional job of assessing universities as whole affecting universities, 
institutions; 


aa mat illggcicu uu uy me ivoi lud, ui a *.* in 

• They are hopelessly divided about whether thc German 

, . . UGC should publish full details of how university while p. — ... _ r _ 

lich will be unveiled in May. allocations have been devised, or whether universi- incomplete. 

Last week's meeting of the Committee of Vice ties should be offered minimum guidance. The proposals for modern Greek - to keep the 

lanceliors and Principal^ was dominated ^by in- One of them said: "We want to know exactly existing four departments - and for Scandanuvian 

where we stand - but if the news is bad, we would studies - to go from four to five departments, with 
rather not hear about it in full detail. We arc totally negotiations already under way between thc UGC 
schizophrenic about the whole exercise." ana the university involved were to protect " 

The vice chancellors' sceolicism reflects the sever- ity" modern Language provision. 


minor- 


fUlU \niz Ullivcia-njr mvuivcu wtiv iu yi umi iiiiiivji- 

ity" modern Language provision. 

Staff in smulL Italian departments which would 
dose have already been informed and in almost 
every ense arc signed up to move to other unive/silics 
with larger departments. Professor Harris said. 

A similar exercise has begun in Du 


nl increase on their salary hill. 

Many of them admit that if the UGC gives full 
details of further cuts in research funding m May - 
these will nut exceed 1 .5 per cent in the Tiist year - 
thev will face an even biaser crisis. 


nn larger uepanmcnis, riuiraur nurris nhu. 

A similar exercise lias begun in Dutch, but will not 
these will nut exceed 1 .5 per cent in the Tiist year - meet the May deadline , he said. In Spanish there had 

they will face an even bigger crisis. been less collaboration and no nationally agreed plan 

At the meeting there vlcre calls for the UGC lo go existed. The UGC had to decide in the next few 

back to thc DES and emphasise the problems weeks whether to create its own plan or to leave 

affecting universities. future Spanish provision to the decisions of indi- 

- m 1 1 1 virtual imiunrcihnc 


instiiunons; 

• By relying too heavily on the research community 
in devising its selectivity strategy the UGC will make 
it almost impossible for universities to back their own 
research bets; 


uau\ IU UK. L/JUiZ nuu »uv j" ui/iwmu 

affecting universities. 

"It is a moment of truth - either they go buck and 
convince the Government that there really is a 
resource crisis, or they go ahead and start talking 

ahnut rlncino snmp iinivprcitif-E rnti 


research bets; 

• They suspect that thc Department of Education 
and Science has not been convinced by the UGC that 


resource crisis, ur incy go uiicuu a. — „ 

about closing some universities completely. It cannot 
go on like this," one vice chancellor said. 

Meanwhile Professor Martin Harris from Salford 
University and a member of the UGC revealed that 


vidual universities. 

The UGC could not allow departments of fewer 
than three staff teaching joint honours or five 
teaching single honours to continue, because the 
staff did so much teaching they had no time for 
research, he said. 

Leader, back page 



Yet schools 
fail to agree 
cuts strategy 


by Olga Wojtas 
Britain's six veterinary schools arc 
failing to agree on how to meet a 20 per 
cent cut in funding. The University 
Grants Committee n 


A Ilk V/FIlYbllBILJ 

ias made it clear 


vjrams uommiun; nas maac u ucar 

that if there is no consensus soon, it 
will impose a solution, which could 
mean tne closure of two schools. 

naterinani 0 #*hnr\lc fno* o 111 


can the closure of two schools. 

The veterinary schools face a 10 per 
cent cut in student intake this coming 
session following a Government re- 
view which predicted that there would 
be an oversupply of veterinary gradu- 
ates next decade. This is disputed by 


ales next decade. This is disputed by 
the veterinary schools, who soy there is 
currently a shortage of graduates, no 
unemployment, and that future trends 
nre still unclear. 


K' ^ * h L'S?^^h^serv^ew^^^Sg^^veSy^tJBt Club celebrated their victory at 
Hcnlev on h SundaVbv ducldng the oirfy male crew member, co* Adrian Hynclca. Though the Cambridge 
S™^^e%^S. trlumph ln the official boat race between the top two women’s teams went to 

Oxford . 

„ terms 

funded through the University Grants 
Committee. 


nre still unclear. 

However, Ihe 10 per cent cut.added 
i the pcncral university cuts means 


Oxford . 

Poly board rejects Keele merger 

^. 5lrnply ta,n '" , “ 8Cd , u ! i : K 


• — J « 

The academic board of North Stafford- 
shire Polytechnic has quashed plans to 
merge the polytechnic with Keele 
University on the terms proposed by 
last year’s working party report. 

It is recommending to tne 
polytechnic's governing body that no 
riirther discussion on the merger goes 
ahead on the grounds that the 
polytechnic would lose its Identity 


U CIllDlgtU Hill 1UIIUIAI IlllVUgll i»»V 

Committee. 

“CoUeaaues in the polytechnic have Dr Dickenson said there was still 
-vp.rv rieht to be proud of its past much uncertainty over the precise 

achievementsand current standingas a funding arrangements of the new m- 

farae regional and national higher slitutipn, however, as well as the 

education institution. They have no question marks hanging over planning 

in simolv becoming a universi- exercises being carried out by the 

Slf that mcam abandqning. those UGC and the National Advisory 

polytechnic woultf lose its identity P° lytechn, “ Kp ~ B H e said the polytechnic was in 

untler the present terms of merger. ^ DHrty w hich consisted favour oF further collaboration and 

The polytechnic's director. Dr f dioE figu res of Iroth Institutions, recognized the possibility that this 

Frank Dickenson, said much of the oi ea B b Dickenson, rccom* miglit eventually lead to some merger, 

criticism of the working party report, mciuamg 0 f a new Uni- but there had been a firm rejection of 

released last November, centred on Staffordshire which would be the working party report, 

dangers that any merged institution — — 


nowover, me iu per cem tui.auueu 
to the general university cuts means 
the schools face a reduction by 1990 of 
between 15 and 20 per cent in (heir 
funds. 

The Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, which supervises profes- 
sional standards, is currently chairing a 
group of the deans of tire six schools, 
who failed to come to a joint conclu- 
sion last week, 

They sought clarification from Ihe 
UGC on a number of issues, such as 
the criteria for assessing schools, and 
what would happen to staff and fund- 
ing if there were closures, but accord- 


ing it mere were closures, our accord- 
ing to one dean, the UGC response 
was "very cautious", leaving thc 


Wda vwijr vnuuuiu % mji« 

assessment to the group, and saying 
that it could not give guidelines on 
redeployment and meeting eatly re- 
tirement costs. 

However, the UGC chairman Sir 
Peter Swinnerton-Dwyer has said that 
closure of schools should not be seen as 
a first option and that the committee 
would prefer there to be increased 
collaboration. 

Liverpool and Bristol, however, 
which are isolated geogrnpnicaily from 
the other schools, have said further 
collaboration is not possible, and are 
urging the closure of two schools. 


and also 


Yes indeed. And Doctor UU 1B J 
lock, one other thing. On your w*/ 
out would you be so good as , 

... ,„UartlS 


out would you be so good as w 
close the door of the appsll^K 
room. That constant singing 0 
The Red Flag can be a little try^' 


Health and 
planning a 
is known to 


ffl TIMES NEWSPAPERS 

gjWUwJ by pmesNran^enLul.. PO, *“2$ 

tEKL ^ . R s? d - L«idwweix j aE z, 

SEBftlfthnrfSsSS^Ti ■ 
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and colleges and Mr x 
the pressure groups « ~ 

impact of tiie planning exercise. 

His letter explains the reasons be 

hind the board and committee s ae 
H«nn « ft i in differentiate between 


thnee in the caring profession, 

XJt impractical to single out some be unhappy anout tne cuts in social 
hts «toBB work . In the last planning exercise , the 

However the board and the commit- department tried unsuccessfully to 
.- have not ruled out some extra raise ihe targets from the ancillary 
nmtection for such subjects at a later health programme. 

P , Q i^if !hev are taking too big a share Thc Central Council for the Educa- 
Jf ° ore money Is tion and Training in Social Work which 
Frtlvirnine' was also campaigned unsuccessfully, 

fonncaiui^B-.^^ nap er on programme so far, for courses to be given pro- 
_s — j *l_ — j r-- tected status said this week that NAB’: 

dectairin Was narticiilarlv worrvim 


urging the closure ot two scnoois. 
don, Edinburgh and Cambridge 
proposing other options such as 
snalizing pre-clinical and clinical 


London 


are proposing omcr options suen as 
rationalizing pre-clinical and clinical 
education in neighbouring institutions, 
while Glasgow believes that ah six 
schools should be retained with in- 
creased collaboration. 

- * i -~ of the 


s group 
the dca 
joint prop- 


__ r is 
deans 
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rhD deal 1 1 of fluw Wheldon at the age 
or 69 cannot have affected (he BBC 
much because he had already retired 
from Ks management, though not 
from malting some hefty prog- 
rammes; but he hbs such a formid- 
able character (hat his death must 
leave a gap In (he environment of the I 
Beeb as well os In (he Savile Club 
where his presence could always be 
felt If lie was anywhere hi the offing. I 
As a broadcaster he was, 1 1 
thought, at his best as the author and | 
presenter of Monitor. He had (he 
ability to engage In critical discussion 
with artists and writers at (lielr own 
level without losing himself or (hem 
In the gohblcdygook thut such people 
often talk. I once picked his brains at 
length about that ability and believe I 
have inherited just a little of It. 

But we also had sonic violent ! 
arguments. In the early 1970s, when 
he was managing director of (clevi- ; 

. Ind “yseH* unintentionally I I 
identified as a champion of regional 
broadcasting. I was at the time i 
chairman of the North Region Ad vis- I c 
ory Council, a lively body almost / i f 
Impossible to coutrol because It con- I rl 
rained such members as Don Revie / dj 
and Jimmy Savile. I Lsi 

One evening, at dinner with (he top T< 

BBC management In the TV Centre, 
we were Involved In a forceful discus- he 

sion about the hi lure of regional ch 

broadcasting and 1 made what fftV 

a point which ' 

must be right - viz that as far as *7 

viewers were concerned regional A 

programmes were as much BBC as 
national ones (and Indeed most view- A 




Scheme to build national science ‘Term Bank’ 


, ..diversities have laun- scheme stalled. 

Sts BrtkJ' " M , lon sc hemc for :i Five other universities with tech- 
fhtd a n . . ji.ii ni , a pi tnns- nnlnulcallv-nriented lunminop rip. 


Public sector of the real world 


Sir, - I found Oling.i Ta'ced's article 
on "Research und the Real World" 
( TUBS, March 7) rulher interesting. 
Jhe impriintinn of the article is a 
.substantial criticism of the British 
ucademie system at both its under- 


graduate and (particularly) nnstgradu- 
iilc level, viz that its product is not 


1C V 'Z mat its product is not 

ed I a PPropriately prepared to be able to 
ut I f ,,a * c ,111 c " ec,vc contribution tu the 
| industrial research effort of this coun- 
/ *ry- According to Ms Ta'eed: 

... I ® f cw technology undergraduate 
I courses have much of an effective 
f f methodology of problem-solving in a 
D I practical context; 
c I •the continually reinforced and 
■ I myopic academic perspective of what 
I comprises '‘real” research leads to a 
I conditioning of PhD graduates so that 
their view of industrially focussed 
research is less than helpful; 

• PhD students often work in an 
insular and isolated environment unre- 
lated to anything but their particular 
topic; 

• fhcrc appears in he little in the way 

of immapenienl in the PhD project by 
the academic supervisor (particularly 
with regard to appropriate problem 
selection, student motivation and 
structuring of the research prog- 
ramme). 1 6 

Moreover, although some universi- 
ties have made attcmpis to engender 
change, (lie intellectual harriers to 
inducingtt are substantial. It is claimed 
tnnf there is n substantial inertia in 
disrupting whnt are regarded ns ex- 
isting successful research reputations. 

To quote; 

"The academic environment has ' 

IwL b T h to . withstand dynamic , 

change. Innovation is discouraged in 


e context of the universities and if Ms 
I" Ta'ced's claims are substantially true 
!- then if really must be to the chagrin of 
a the whole academic system. It is a pity 
h that Ms Ta'eed did not extend her 
investigation to the polytechnic sector. 
Of course, substantial research is less 
1 extensive in this sector for a variety of 
' reasons (including the time taken to 
1 reshape these new institutions after 
formation in 1969, the need to develop 
distinctly vocational courses, the ac- 
quisition of academic staff with sub- 
stantive research skills, etc). However, 
applied research is well established 
now and were Ms Ta'eed to visit the 
sector she would discover: 

• many technological undergraduate 
courses (and certainly those in mathe- 
matical and computing sciences) have 
a strong focus on methodologies for 
problem solving including the account- 
ing for fmandaland marketing factors, 
etc. Put simply, we attempt to provide 
a "professional" education; 

• since for many years the Science and 
Engineering Research Council and 
other similar institutions would not fund 
research m polytechnics, they had to 
go to industry to generate sponsorship 
for research. Certainly the vast major- 
ity of technological research funded at 
Thames, is collaborative with industry 
even though the research councils 
support is no longer inconsequential 
Thus most students work within this 
collaborative environment as u matter 
of course; 

lon £ cs,ab!j slied association 

OhLl, ^ de va ™ t Y of industries 
(through the sandwich scheme if no- 
where else) has enabled “poly" 

flPSnpmirc tn i _ . “ * _ 


graduates have a lot to offer industry 
now, not just intellectual potential that 
has to be retrained and re-nricnied. 
® our PhD students certainly do not 
work in an insular and isolated en- 
vironment. They have substantia! in- 
teraction with colleagues in the 
polytechnic, their sponsors and oilier 
related industrialists mid academics. 
No, our student's work is continimliv 
reinforced and they understand the 
value and utility of their research - 
after all, industrial organizations are 
contributing to its funding and are 
looking for results. 

O one of the great advantages of the 
Council for National Academic 
t / iat ** 8 oes * ar beyond the 
SERC booklet and demands at the 
outset of the project, a fully 
documented programme of research 
from the supervisor and student which 
features, the selection and character- 
ization of an appropriate problem, an 


Girls' own 
choices 

Sir -The issues raised bjfoJ 
*” 15 years for “new bloK 
nicnts (THES, Match !&; 
mto the education of j£ 1 ' 

XTi Cl, ° ice - ,n 

[ ias 8° ne into persuB*‘i 
*-ntcr science and tedwoS; 

!hmw m0rB nrc rcs PondinjL^| 

in? a T now takin 8 scienVii 

subjcct5 k,n ® « owards careen hi 

days - when ,hfi wr t 
the mating ?8 e , groups praW- 

excess of males it is unlikely itr,' 
women will remain unmaSS 
' by choicc - Is il*™i 

5J*5 J P ut 'nto qualifying to a hidik 

in vli 81 *f e of & wheat 

ch y ?j r u af * east - of profession 
Dn^rip b h e .w XpeCted . ? .' S 

David Phillips speaking as a sdr:,' 
from a certain base of infonmL- : 


ud frornforelgn languages firouyh- 

^frScomp.niM.theVVolf; 

^ were this 

Jilfikd fo provide Initial fund- 

gsassarg 


nologlcally-oriented language de- 
partments - Aston, Bradford, lieriot 
Watt, Salford and Surrey - have 
agreed to join. All are now using 
compatible machinery and the 
DM 1ST program in building up their 
own data bases. 

The bank's main users would be 
scientists and Industry, it would be a 
national resource situated outside a 
university, and once established 
should pay for Itself by fees charged 
to users, according to the head of 
department of languages and linguis- 
tics at UMiST Professor Juan Sager. 

Research assistants splitting their 


time equally between universities and 
industry, preferably sponsored In 
part by the latter, would collect the 
technical terms and translate them. 

The bank would then link into 
others abroad - the European econo- 
mic rommisison already has one and 
the French are advanced In this field 
according to Professor Sager - In 
order to bring In as many languages 
as possible and not to duplicate work. 

Users of the bank could both ask 
for English translations of foreign 
terms, and translations of F.nglish 
terms into other languages, for exam- 
ple for sales brochures or machine 
Instructions. 


I.eltcrs to Industrialist!, frmti 
UMIST this month ask them tu 
express their support for the bank 

t irojcd by writing to the DTI, which 
las said it will consider adding funds 
to commercial support - and in 
provide research assistance. 

The bunk would eventually inuke 
possible translation of technical 
terms from any one language into 
any other, according to Professor 
Sager. But the establishment costs 
arc high because of time necessary to 
compile the data base: one research 
assistant can deal w ith around 5,000 
term records a year, meaning a small 
army would be needed for the full one 
million terms. 


CVCP hopes to lure 
more ‘new blood’ 


by Ngaio Crequer 

The retiring secretary of the New 

Zealand vice chancellors’ committee. 


ization of an appropriate problem, an „l " , . ccrta, , n P«e of infonm: , 1 aB d 60, is to join the CVCP as part of 

apparently viable tome forward, n “ b “"' K'btaf shake-up. 

prescribed supervision team, specified Ic?" 1 ,,. £” he 5a >* ^ kk-' Mi Peter Hampton takes up his post 
broadening studies and a collaborating . h i .f « a 1 tcr . ex P cnen a ng parauM in September ana will assume a chief of 

establishment. , n 1 , .7 had ‘earned straight uaflrole. In the next two weeks a new 

It Ms Ta'eed would like to sec her „ . ™ IS cou . ntr y where, from*! aaiittot secretary, and a director of 

S1100i'ttr»ri errniAn.. . CVCf C3USC. SPipnrp nniH k.’ . 1 . r . 1 ,., 


suggested strategy of research educa- 
tion appropriate to the needs of the 
country, in operation, then may I 
suggest she visit the polytechnics, tel 
me briefly remind you that this is the 
sector that is not only truly vocational 
1,1 l! . s ac »demic perspective hut “geared 
un /or dynamic change, fully in Tuvour 
of innovation and prepared to modify 
Us systems to meet these challenges" 
Is this yet another example of “value 
tor money in the polytechnic sector"? 
Yours sincerely. 


m have no Idea whctherlhey ore ^ 

regjonal or not) and therefore ought fJ!*" p riedcl Welnert (THES, March 
to he produced to the same stnn- 14) h , ob? tou$ly correct to point out 
dards. And how could that be done IS? 8 ^ ,lIeh William of Ockham 
for one-elehth nf tin. ■»«....<> i. differed from Thnmoa u 1 . 


5 aav » s £i-SL, ic 

coune. ,he article was pnly in ,he Sg SSSf&S sfi* 

Aquinas can extend just so far as it can be led 

anrf fSumma Theolo- 

dna bOu & ae ' q >2, 8.12). We cannot 


for one-eighth of the money? It 
should be one BBC. 

Wheldon was so angry that he 

SS C |^ d , < ^.| able at ^ «"«• and 
said he would like to tear my arms 

^)m their sockets, i had just Week! 
ed years and years of rational plau- 
nbiB about the regions, which were 
»ot supposed to make nalional-type 

K 'grammes but simple local stuE 
at was a lot of rubbish and I 

was know tog that (hat 
made him so angry. We quickly 

kecam ® Mends; Bke many of his 

SSS** 10 '*’ 1,8 a ° urls,,ed under 


dlDered from Thomas Aquinas, but 
It Is not the case that Aquinas claimed 

self-evident or 
intuitive knowledge of God. On (he 
contrary, one of Aquinas 1 reasons for 
rejecting Anselm's ontological arau- 

that ve d ® ™t 
nave such knowledge and need to 
God ' s existence by 
on** experience of the 
world (cf Summa Theologlae , la, q.2, 

. What Is more, “our natural know- 
leage has its source b» the senses. It 

University 


can extend just so far as it can be led 
bv sense objects” (Summa Theolo- 

fciV 112 ' We «""Ot 

o 1 * Go ? l s eS5cnce » but only that he 
exists and has a number ofcharaclcr- 
IsUcs appropriate to the First Cause. 

The fact that Aquinas' arguments 
for the existence of God are not 
particularly convincing Is not dlrect- 
y relevant to my point which 

IL tt 01 ? 10 ? 1 ™ 1 rather than 
metaphysical. Aquinas’ eplstcmolo- 
p was Aristotelian rather than Pla- 
tonic and he was much more of an 
empiricist than Mr. Welnert ack- 
nowledges. 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN LOWE, 

Ushaw College, 

Durham. 

Computer 

centres 



MAN8ELL COLLECTION 


Whatever it may t* llke now> ^OHipUter 

SttJfftSSaW ® rtsts centres 

Sfei'sarftftrrr-— * 

SKta 


dapting art and dwi 


computer centre, although having ljt- 
tle computer hardware oTits own still 
has a vttal ro | e to play SSSSHSl 
and advising users on the specification 

.sS?* 3 **.- 

Yours faithfully, 


SKsaetafas aSSSslrs r 

si«rvSfaas- 1 

irL i C> W ? c . ,don was the natural the t c d ? sl f n ns underst ood by den 

orgsnher and defender of standard Society of Industrial Artists and S2 

TYylng to sell him an Idea involved tfanffi Wh j > J^tow the qualifira- 5U Jj 
you In a viva voce exmnhallon that ^S^Sf, SSSP 1 ^* an3 n0 ‘ d “ au 

« «nythlng n i eS! m the desi 8n deS 

o8k.sft“ Jfe- * ... s 

sufficiently visual. But that did not “«= d by tlfo Desim cSSiutt P* 1 
RR “ Ilder hfa d,re ctlon the A,,,cd Intomational^c^nc^ tE? ?! ,r 

r B * sdt Mmc wondcrrui w rsus rusLaa-i*?: s 


•ts purview within the .mi B '^. irerae,,ts 
impression the cnmm.tl! ,1Versd es and lbe ro * e °f v 

sfejr SSSrSSf— gMBfaium 

fo Desion %®_°: uso of computer Leicester Pol vtechnir 


ever cause, science and technokmh'' 
been virtually deprived of access 
naif the intellectual power of itshiun-; 
stock it does not make sense for to' 
girls who nne studying science tokw' 
that many avenues will be doidB) 
Jhcm if they follow the normal jsiirf ; 
human existence. \ 

Herhnps the energies afthe Abi 
ory Board for the Research Coasdli . 
mid the University Grants Cotaraitte 
should be directed toBirrfs ovorom- 1 
ing the rigidities r hat help to create this 
actual and potential loss toirt«W r 
science and technology. j 

In the meantime they ccrefliffiAt a | 
stun by opening up acrea fw ^ j 
I mined woman power (hat nhi ' 
already instead of shutting ibedewhy | 
an unreasonable age bar. ; 

Yours sincerely, 

liNID HUTCHINSON. i 

Convener, 

Educntion Committee, 

The I'uwcett Society. ; 


Poly 
costs 

Sir, - 1 would like to express my 
concerning Karen Goltfs article iiw» ; 
figures shock to polv cost rating i 
(THES, February 28). ... . 

Your comments on the WWr . 

unit costs (which do not appear w iipo.imnr*' ..MJttAr 

the 1984/85 handbook but are^ ; . 

lated using the data therein) A .W ‘ •‘.T f , 

somewhat confusing to yo^rre ^ \ )*. • • >‘\4 

While I appreciate that it _ ■_ K " f\ 

difficult for those unimbated id ^ . jaQaf ‘Al ,/' J 

intricacies of polytechnic uj jf • ■ ’ ■ * 

understand the methodology^ ^ . .v 

the calculations, it would r: • lr€WV^t\. ' 

helpful if a very bnef e *P.Fr*! l\- Jl o SO Ufi CA! \! G-tJP PlPCT 
could have been included, f! a* 

ing the "unweighted" unit w « EHfcJty MSMEN 

side the “weighted" unit costs. oni^iMPv... 

I would also wish to adylsejj® V p rj • 
small number of errors in you : *TlCC IS ri£llt 
sentation, namely: i.whilT.Mn.- t. . ° 

• Non-Teaching Staff Cost*. Lg* L; head of the Prime 

lowest in the rankJngswrtb ^ ^ w a efficiency unit, Is to Join 

full-time equivalent (FTE)swd^ I JJft ^m Prke Waterhouse on 

not South Bank. South j. £ 1 Be wUl continue to serve on 
Polytechmc was unable to jsutnwi i. ^Toham committee nn the lint. 


the umver&ities* information unit also 
join the Committee of Vice Chancel- 
lors and Principals. An assistant 
secretary and a senior administrative 
officer ae due to take early retire- 
ment. 

The donees are in part prompted by 
a confidttnal study undertaken last 
year by Mr Geoffrey Cocke rill, former 
secretary to the University Grants 
CommiUtt. 

His report on “staff mid related 
iMsm” lewd that although the 
C l CP was “an exceedingly compe- 
tent body, there was an unacceptably 
w* mol motallty, staff had narrow 
career bacVgronn*. and there was 
talent over career prospects. 

He found that of the 19 top stnff only 
^Msened for .less than five 
,, lwe , en 5 « and 10 years, six 
««een II and 15 years and four for 
One third of the staff 
:o5) ^ be m P osl "ftor the year 

.J5, e r^ ofrnovem cm had produced 
SS. rather than “fleet-footed 
_ • F £ w staff knew enough 


about each other's work to take it over. 
They greatly exaggerated the learning 
period for a new job. 

The organization of work was a 
source of confusion and not one was 
quite sutc what anyone else did. Staff 
should not regard' themselves as the 
sole custodian of particular expertise, 
the report said. 

The secretary general had a “parti- 
cularly lonely post" without a deputy 
to confide in. It was essential that he 
should delegate fully the bulk of the 
work. 

It was unfair that, through no fault 
of his own, he was not only managing 
director, but alsojudge, jury and eourt 
of appeal on staffing matters. 

Tne committee needed to be vigilant 
and creativc,not just reactive. But it 
was in u difficult position, assumed by 
government and others to have more 
power than was the case. 

The report recommended the 
secondment of staff from the universi- 
ties for many posts, three rather than 
four assistant secretaries who should 
delegate more, the possible use of 
part-time staff from those taking early 
retirement in the universities, more 
use made of junior staff and a deputy 
for the secretary general. 

There should also he short-term 
consultants for some issues, a streng- 
thening of the information service, and 
better stnfr communication channels 
should be established. 



The University of Pennsylavania Glee Club paid homage to one of 
Edinburgh University’s most notable graduates, Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, In its musical extravaganza Holmes Sweet Holmes or Watson A 
Name) The club’s single performance at Edinburgh University 
formed part of the celebrations marking the tenth anniversary of the 
Edinburgh/Pennsylvania exchange programme. 


Star gazers take new trajectory 

The Science and Engineering Re- use at La Palma and o 
search Council has decided the RoyHl SERC feels that Greer 
Greenwich Observatory should move relocated once more to 
aealn -this time from He rstmonceaux research and develop 


The Science and Engmeenng Re- 
search Council has decided the Royal 
Greenwich Observatory should move 
again - this time from He rstmonceaux 
in Sussex where It was last relocated in 
1948. 

Even the move from London’s smog 
did not lead to the improved viewing 
conditions scientists had hoped for, 
and alternative telescopes came into 



Structure talks reach standstill 
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Leicester Polytechnic. 
operat^some 1 nf^ npm ' n 8 Services 


by David Jobbins 

Three days of talks between local 
authorities and the lecturers' union 
have failed to produce a formula for 
speeding up this year's pay negotia- 
lions. . , . 

A bleak report on the progress of the 
discussions at a hotel in Ross on Wye is 
to go to a reconvened meeting of the 
National Joint Council on conditions 
of service on April 16. When both sides 
agreed on the timetable for three NJv, 
meetings late last year, it was expected 
that sufficient progress could be made 


for some proposals to be worked into 
the 1986 salary round. 

Under the terms of the 1985 settle- 
ment both sides are committed to 
discussing changes in structure end 
conditions, with the management ea- 
ger to make economies ana introduce 
more flexible working practices to 
recoup the cost of the merger between 
the two lowest salary scales which they 
were forced to concede to get a 
settlement. • 

The agreement Identifies September 
as the target date for implementing 
changes, but the slow progress so far 


could have been inciuucu, ***■■- . 
ing the "unweighted" unit cost* (W 
side the “weighted" unit costs. , 
I would also wish to adylsejJ® 
small number of errors id y° tjr F 
sentation, namely: , , , .m 


£lm gap in Nato research plugged 


The Foreign Office £ indkB J-jJjSfi de^gSg 
plus contribution JEK M *ien- ■"« P"** — of 
ance’to’reTahon^wdthhi “he'orgnnlza- n, e FCO is to carry the cost of the 


5t "Man B £r 0 ScS oUffl; 5B? > » oflhcT^Vt SERC ** 

PP. « : !• ^ unlversitv pfflHpnrv. maidno thp. enn tribut ion from its own 


"dkviiiuuac UiA 

continue to serve on , ■ the pasl Britain’s share of the 
,mlll f . c °V ,b ' Unl : programme, which eosl 1 £10 mrlhon in 
smmtttee’s role and Hog? h as been routed through the 
rer, at the special Science and Engineering Research 
cretary of State for Council. . . . 

Keith Joseph. Mr But after a review of its activities 


those pofyiechnics reccirin8®CT ; ^ ^^versity efficiency. \ — fcto P thn contribution iron. - — 

launches status plan for women 


funds. 

The FCO is to carry the cost of the 
programme from April 1 in what 
officiais have described as a book- 
keeping exercise". 

Britain's contribution makes up ab- 
out 18 per cent of the programme, 
which was established In 1958 to reflect 
the crucial role of science and technol- 
ogy in maintaining the economic, poli- 


when the programmed are K dcrign? k iKK 
JJfJ £5 JfM-W don ’* tolnd how chartered designer thro° 
they are financed, or possibly even *y course? Are there a 

!S!SiS K, !S St< Wheldon teachers with the qwUf 
was (he lnsplrer of a great canvas of *ered designer? M 
programmes and (hey are his legacy. 

a. • i • XS.’iT* faithfully.. ' , ( 

Patrick Nuttgens feW _ 
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Copies of the publication aie .|i o| 
able from my office, 

(cheques with order). 

Yours sincerely, 

DAVID FOWtfE, 

Chairman, nro*? 1 

Polytechnic Finance OffiW 1 
Brighton Polytechnic. 


Letters for publication *hoiW ^ j 
Tuesday morning. Thtf 
short as possible and ^ ‘ Urfj; 
side of the paper. The edW* 

(he right' to cut or an« Bfl ..^O| 

necessary. 


; • • wot 1 of a ? ion designed to 

‘ p.^lllned ?hi? SSed . s L atus al work 
1 * lc Wn Phis* week b y Mr Bryan 
Comm!!?! 80 tbe Manpower 
V Jj? 11 Woulf S 1 H S i 0n ' 5 s im P le menta- 
?[thoso with W !h epcnd on ,ae effo rts 
^tVcmSvi. mo « influence in 
k b® addJd ployers flnd educationists. 
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a conference organized 
^ l .Tftource ‘neglected by • 


industry. He said employers and 
teachers should: 

• Adopt a Charter for Women, com- 
Dilina a policy document on eqmj 
op pcfrt unifies to include? checklist on 
staff procedures and attitueds. 

• Appoint a “sex watcher" to moidtor 
advertisements and tra l nm J ? 1 carters 
for sexist language and offer 
advice to women. 


ing skills such as new technology. 
Junior and middle women managers 
also needed to learn to cope with tneir 
roles, especially in terms of delegation 
and assertiveness. Representatives on 
the promotion panels of large com- 
panies should have an element of equal 
opportunities awareness Included in 
their training. 

• Examining physical problems which 
prevent women succeeding at work. 



use at La Palma and on Hawaii. Now 
SERC feels that Greenwich should be 
relocated once more to concentrate on 
research and development at home 
while observations are carried out on 
the island sites. 


It favours Unking the RGO with the 
Edinburgh Royal Observatory on the 
Blackford Hill site in Edinburgh. 


means that this deadline is looking 
increasingly improbable. 

The NJC meeting is now likely to 
involve direct talking on priorities 
within the issues both sides want to 
raise. 

They are expected to press (heir 
1986 claim at the April meeting. The 
unions arc demanding a 20.5 per cent 
rise as the first of two steps towards 
restoration of the Houghton relativi- 
ties and an increase in the roportion of 
senior posis in public sector high 
education to bring polytechnics into I 
line with the universities. 


Heal and military strength of the 
alliance. 

It is regarded as an important ele- 
ment of the “third dimension" of Nato 
— non-military and devoted to impro- 
ving links between the 16 nations in 
areas of science and technology. 

Most of the budget goes on research 
fellowships within the international 
scientific exchange programme. 
Under the scheme, which cost £5.3 
million in 198S. scientists undertake 
postgraduate research training in 
another alliance country. 


Union calls 
for veto 
on closure 

Welsh Advisory Body commit tee 
members are being urged by the 
leading lecturers' uni mi to veto the 
closure of a primary training course at 
the North East Wales Institute nf 
Higher Education. 

Mr Peter Dawson, general secretary 
of the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, has written to incrnlters of 
the committee asking them not in 
endorse the recommendations of the 
WAB board next month on the 
grounds that this will harm national 
and local teacher education provision. 

The Welsh TUC is considering a 
complaint from Mr Dawson, that one 
of its representatives, on WAB. Mr 
Hywcll Vaughan, voted in favour of 
i he closure at the crucial meeting. 

Mr Vaughan, a full-time official of 
the National Union of Teachers, ex- 
plained why he had voted for closure at 
a meeting of the Welsh TUC and a 
meeting is in take place between 
Natftic anil the TUC's WAB repre- 
l sent alive soil April 7. The second TUC 
1 nominee, a lay member of the National 
and Local Government Officen,' Asso- 
ciation voted with Nnlfhc against clo- 
sure. 

Mr Vauahan argued that the Insti- 
tute's inahnily to reemit up to its quota 
meant a loss of primary teacher educa- 
tion opportunities within Wales as a 
whole. He also pointed to the insti- 
tute's alleged reliance on students 
without the customary two A levels 
and in some cases without O level 
mathematics. 

Welsh TUC general secretary Mr 
David Jenkins said in Wales the issue 
should not be seen as acquiescence 
with Government cuts but in ihe 
i context of expanded primary teauher 
education provision, and was not a 
reflection on the efforts of staff at the 
institute. 

f A vote on the closure of the course 

• at NEW1 whose whole future may be 
i at stake was taken by trie board 
. following a review of public sector 
\ initial teacher training in Wales. 

Mr Duwson says in his letter that 
there are substantial educational 
: reasons bo t h in terms of teacher educa- 

: lion provision and in terms of the 
implications for the NEWI why the 
committee should not lend its support 
to the proposal. 

He lists several reasons why the 
course should not be dosed. One is 
that primary training places are in- 
' creasing and not declining and the 
proposal is simply part of a rationaliza- 
! tion package. Moreover, this had to be 
: seen in the context of a sharp drop in 
1 recruitment which could lead to future 
r shortage of teachers. 

• He points out that if NEWI is dosed 
; many of its traditional students will not 
s be available for training elsewhere 

because it has a high proportion of 
F mature women students who are not 
mobile. 

“Moreover, the NEWI is an impor- 
tant educational resource in an area of 
high unemployment offering training 
and retraining courses to local indus- 
try, the henitli authority and other 
agencies," Mr Dawson says. 

He adds that if teacher education is 
lost, it will make other quite unrelated 
, courses more vulnerable because this 
will threaten the institution credibility 
, as a place of higher education. If 
teacher education is planned properly, 
i then courses in both university and the 
I public sector should be considered 
together. 

I In addition, be says that If teacher 
■ education is planned properly, then 
i courses in both university and the 
public sector should be considered 


MColIP and FCoUP 
College of Preceptors 
Membership 
for those engaged In 
Education 


hqyicc wuujwu. , p r evem women .succeeding at wont. 

• Train senior Female managers Measures such as flexitime could bring 

interpersonal skilis. part^ g immense benefits, 

dealing with men at wtjrk, and acqmr 


InliuJocImThf Colins ot Pr*«pior» 

The Colle*c Is Uib only chartered pnrfcuimal hody in England & Wales fnr teachers and aluuilMial 
administrators. Ii Is privileged to have been granied a Royal Charter In MW. Il uwi independent and 
I stems' km a I forum for debate on educational Issues, and an examining body. 

For a cepy arihctSuIdeinMeinbcnhlpamlfWItirlbar Infomlio n > The CoUtut of IV tcepian, 
44 f 4 SMueurnKlree(, Ixtndan WLTAIAR 
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I SFINHA V n roach me like leftover food in i 

aUfVUAir fridge; I have to produce furl! 

Mnd ii copy of Iasi Friday’s THCS n i JF LTS (pii the daia and soup 
and discover my Idler abuiir Dan [ ,s '. t t ,,,u ' rLlrn ,flc fo od t or 1 feci vc 
Dare and Professor Peabody has % w uy. . , 

Inrcn published. A first forme boil, in '^' r , fc ' ler Was a pu 

rhe paper and on that topic. Read '“Jt" ahnut the cover or our forlJ 
7 he THhS and The Observer, then ™ ing lh * , . k , about the ORACL 
set lie at dc.sk fur the Hay. Three J’ ro J ect - ' vhlch is grinding its wa 
blessings of a sabhaiie.il: no marking „ rt,,l £ h fho Ppniing process. Luckil 
no draft theses, no telephone calls Maurice was in Brighton last wccl 

JLrrsivirs , ,, " ;£V cc,urc to - f «> primary leacliers ii 

MONDAY J*? c ‘ r OVVfl Hmcj so we were able u 

S3SW«ffl 


Afler run years as a dean, where 
every post Im Might piles «if commit- 
|e* - papers, si in lent cases, circulars, 
brochures .ibmii uffjce equipment, 
requests fur references and other 
headaches, gelling only personal 
in-ill is fovely. 

1 T«»d:iv there is one letter from a , 
colleague who is cluing a hook mid 

. W .u 1 w-; , r- v, ' ;,p,t ' l i Jrawi,, 8 »n the 
UKA( LL project data from | 
Man ru-e Cialtun ainJ myself I 
All hi .ugh this L'SRC project finished I 
in IWI there ure still some unpuh- I 
hshcjl (I, Ha, so we will be glad to | 
accept. Unpublished data always re- I 
n roach me like leftover food in the I 
fridge; I have in produce further I 
pupt rs from ihe dala and soup or | 
nssoiiu from the food, or I feci verv I 
guilty. 7 I 

A mil her letter was from a pub- I 
usher annul the cover of our forth- I 
coming lawk ahout the ORACLE I 
project which is grinding its way I 
through the printing process. Luckily | 
Mourice was in Brighton last week I 
(io lecture to JfJfl primary teachers in I 
their own tunc) so we were able to I 

jfeflr. l £ C " ver L nwr ,ca - Thc I 
ORACLE project has proved to be I 
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i survey on student job destinations. to seek advice imd information m help J The ,hc Mme Point « ^ Sc0, t lsh ^eiBhf universities to become sary and cumbersome elaboration. It entrants to higher education PP ' te- rhe r train inn should a* 


Only 55 out of 2.6N5 Cambridge Uni- 
versity graduates entered the Civil 
Service, local government and Ihe 
National Health Service in 1985 - the 
lowest figure forut least ten years, says 
a survey on student job destinations. 

A report published hy the Cam- 
bridge Careers Service Syndicate says 
rhe latest figures arc a “far cry from ilic 
days when ihc Civil Service was high in 
Ihc list of choices of many Cambridge 
graduates". 

Thc continuing and growing un- 
popularity of teaching as a career was a 
’depressing" feature of thc year under 
review, thc report added. Although 
there wns no further drop in the 
proportion of students going on to do a 
postg raduate certificate in education, 

■■m 


“Perhaps more significantly, during 
thc year 50 existing teachers returned 
to seek advice and information to help 
them leave the profession,” the report 
says. The national decline in physics 
applicants was also reflected in Cam- 
bridge - no physicists from the uni- 
versity went into teaching. 

There were small increases in the 
proportion of graduates training to 
become solicitors and joining firms of 
chartered account ants, while those 
entering industry also rose from 14 per 
cent to 15 per cent. 

Thc survey shows (hat the most 
successful graduates were women 


ild force 
become 
Hcriot- 


snnpshotsof - ^ | 3 has clainied 
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emnl vn ^'t 1 SOmcca ^i^ - P r S Eci^tion Advisory 
.i3 ,t ? nitn t 18 » muchfo,* •»* T. “extremely incisive 

hn „ IKnl ™ ; t CVHUirf . f “ r s ™, ti sh higher education 

= jg* rSE n, itn E 

f °r “reasons fc&lbL muni. but with funding 


i^sajassM-asS =SSW«B 

I II benefit of being attached to another 
I institution, but there are also gaps FRIDAY 
i which reveal only too clearly now ^ u 

I s ^rlyhcd funds are now. „ ^ rj ? in lo London to represent 

I .. k ! IVL ' is Primarily devoted to a c ■ . lsh Educational Research 
| writing a hook, but I .iru also catching Assocjnlion at thc AGM of the 
„'L', V, ' h .i l,,y f T ac,in * «»> Mcditerra- ^^ Cli ! t,nn of Learned Societies in 
' *r Mn “Jjlltm/iology and women ’s sin- . , . Sol ■‘ l ^ l, Sc *cuccs (ALSISS ). This is 
tomnviU be built imo the a ‘ ^ Gcographical Socb 

existing course on Mediterranean ^ s pudding in Kensington Gore 
University College Car- SK? 1 ,?*..®* A, . bcrt Memorial. The 



SJeriw sectors, but with fund.iig 
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Better df 

sought fii Big increase 

job losers! inun j® n . . 

by David jobbins \ membership 

uftrUL 80 l cc,urer * in Hcnfi9i t ' ; - by David Jobbins 

the SSseUat^c^nTSjSS'' Student teachers are flocking to join 
authority has . trade unions despite the contract ion of 

individual m 1 »S2 P 2S? f?. 3 ' leader education and the effects of a 
fuXrTalkJSi ]t .*! i jwr ol disruption in the schools. 
Individm? ^ P™ 0 ^! 3 Both main teacher unions arc rc- 

porting substantial increases in their 

Turnbull k enrolment of students over the past 

officer h ji’J >ih° U " ^ «anwh the National Association of 

‘ I MKhMerslUnion of Women 

infnrn l> " unl1 * Teadim Rowing rapidly hut still 


( I ,? c Ecun in women's 

I studies that UCC is sftirting rn I9&7 

I rc P rcsenfs co-operation 

' W ir C ran geof( departments in 

three faculties, and should be excit- 

SJ. [f ach . on However, like so 
many other innovations these days 

tSKr? enerfiy il nceds h aw to 

time. 11 frani previousi > Private 

TUESDAY 

HK a roi h f day hy R° in 8 to the public 
t0 ® el 50010 teisurc reading 

b the u firi 0 I 2!; pos!cards of art ob i cc * 
win - 8j* t0 5 museums to send to 
5™ ds Cardiff. There is a lovely 
range of postcards, but one man did 

sem 0did) e y ebruwsa! being 

las terof^n i UVCaU u mural of fairi « 

™«S.” , ff , | ta°° SCSOraelhi "8 

Palmer draft a section of 
the book on the sociology of occudb- 

needTto bTVeto- 


rjigia tor Gmon College, yrtich*^ 

narfi' V M| f °| Und 3 ''[ c,eom ' ,, 8 building, 

il 1 fhc enJ llf » ^/d 

bityclc ride home. The RGS have 

f* r _ l _ v,dcd mDn,s f«»r meetings for the 
association regularly, so I feel quite 
at home when signing in. Indeed the 

rive o aTskx" cn ° rmous| y suppor- 
began. ALSISS ,n man y w «ys since it 

the Rnc'y J ascin atiiig exhibition in 
SSSeSi , A f ^ e work of the British 

£ ™.™4"! e h ? 5 s yc w a h r ich relcbra,cs 

one C rhn ,Q V L Sit lhc UK ' How^oes 
r between appeals from 
both alma mater, one's current cm- 

fi° y nV nStil Ji tion - the Wendy Sav- 

BSftfSBk i S A .he M e ,Si s 

Ip? eommittee , and I am able to 


cusod In the bght of several bodies oE get aBreemem % e J “J 1 able tQ 
crideism. In tKe afternoon go to a coUa£ratc C ?ItiH la L ALSISS sbould 
staff seminar with the social anthro- SCAsStTtw^ newer body 
pologists, who have kindly invfed of d i n i Conferenre 

me on the strength of my first dearce I inllJS v™*. Soc . aI S«cnces in the 

««ssKi?iscE 

aftMSte'JSs Ssarawsa 

WEDNESDAY “P ■?' ,bod! es 

as is - spb ® 

ifSSSSi 

"Hi»ESi' •« of h scSsute! 


an unwelcome 
.precious six 


sjsfissa 

UO?te s< *°°! ! which is hostedbj 

In nrr i yc “ r ' Usl lime they 

SE^-riSS?ES 

ffi® 1 representative of the oot| c 2 
the SUSP ^ iavolvcd with both 
A P frinnH® a .1 d lhc actuaI event. 


are necessary to speak far 
science - and in SCASqi iR MC P ,al 

SATURDAY 

affEjewsr-s 

ix£lsl 


W bes - He gives me an hour inlfic in' ?E e ^ FinFfy 1 ^™ wiU finish Wgher 

snare fiSlf [- cel conscit >us he can il I Villa) hut , J. Vl , Sl ? n than hia (Aston 
spare from his own work beenusu rn '' ^ ul tbBt is not much of n 
research time" is precious ^urh ,u elation for supporting a team 
mutual help nnd hindSTthS ,h « cana °t win nw^ ”* team 
and the most embarnusing part of pfin viw 0 ? 1 i fdfnof a successful 
being a guest in nnotlicr department recov^fal. f” d bat a colleague is 
To be a fu -time amh ,r , recovering f rom an onernrion nLS 


I o be a full-time author • when 
everyone else is lecturing? 
tutonnls, marking essays and over- 
seeing teaching practice, feels like 

wound! 16 SB t l " al k ™ bbcd ln their 

THURSDAY 

On sabbatical thc amount of mail j s 
so tiny that any letter is an event. 


^ Sara Delamont 

^'MSZ^SS A " m 




STEAC's preferred option for a 
joint planning body includes a second 
tier, which would make decisions ab- 
out allocating funds received, but 
Heriot-Wntt rejects this as an unneces- 
sary and cumbersome elaboration. It 
also imposes the suggestion that 
STEAC’s responsibilities of the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee would he 
exercised through a subcommittee. 

As an autonomous body, Heriot- 
Watt values its direct link with the 
UGC, it comments, and does not 
consider a special subcommittee as the 
best means of coordinating Scottish 
university matters. 

However, Strathclyde University 
has announced its “unreserved sup 

E ort" for a single planning and funding 
ody for Scottish tertiary education. It 
adds that there must be the strongest 

K antee of the transfer of the current 
of UGC grants, and continued 


access to research funding. 

It endorses STEAC's new dint lhc 
urgent need for more and better 
scientists and technologists can he met 
only through nn adequate supply of 
entrants to higher education. 

But it says inis implies an increase in 
the number of teachers who can en- 
courage youngsters to enter science- 
based courses, and urges an expansion 
of “hands-on" inscrvice training for 
teachers in computer science, electro- 
nics, and mechanical and systems en- 
gineering. 

Strathclyde accepts the need fur 
rationalization among the colleges of 
education, but makes a special pica for 
Craigic College of Education. It 
already has links with Craigic, which it 
says has both thc lowest unii cost and 
best graduate employment record 
among the education colleges, and 
says it wishes to be jointly involved 
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and a te^SSer^oC "JS ^ by * (,€ft) tl,c Rroom 

S ; ® Bc *i a photography studenf at gwo 8 ® 6 ’ his best man 
U8 Week (O rabe^STd £2 Sm C “ lle 8«. who were 

and Muscular Dystrophy bS < ^^3 [ | n t ?' l ,H ha 1 r ' t ' cs . Multiple 
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De La Salle safety net 
collapses again 

by Patricia Santineili 

ta»W«S?lSrJr ,‘? ld L he “«"eta m ^ , d" SS a b “ w “" «»• «*" 
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I urn bull, flic county's ehtefedunfiV 
oMicer has told principals thentna’ 
will |>e put off until they provide ami 
information. 

Hut this week he said An ik 
Kcnernj notification of rdEfl&su i 
hegmnjng from August if, p'lrato (fit ■ 
recognized trade unAms eirijtt ibis \ 
month, still stood. ... 

Ihe authority wwiwAdph iw 
its drive to matclidwtolwt4»wft 
service to the needs oi tool 
In some cases colleee prodp, »bo 
were asked to identify caafttow 
rciliiiHiaitcy, have proposed shedm^ j- 
posts wliicli officers believe ; 
jtreservedj ar-whuseltew*™®^ 4 * 1 
the academic balance oltettofcf* j 
in the county. . . i 

Ihe decision to issue redunto) ; 

I notices followed a breakdown m«p- , 
tint ions over n premature retire®" 
compensation scheme eaiuct to 
month. The scheme would to 
allowed jolts to be lost on a • 
ivasLs, imt lenders of the NaW» 
Association 4 ifTcucbersio Fiirtwi^ , 
Higher Education objected that 
scheme suggested by ihe em P^.j • 
did not give automatic enbanamini 
pensions. . „ ^ : 

But the authority behaves it g | 
find sufficient takers without oW 


trailing behind the National Union of 
Ttschin in total numbers, 
hie' NAS/UWT's student nicm- 
benidp ttood at 15,365 at thc end of 
W85, ratne ten 2.QD0 members more 
thin were on the union's hooks nt thc 
end of the 1984/85 acadcniic year. That 
upuewsitseS a record, in turn more 
than 13.5 per cent higher than the 
preceding rear. 

JJf£W4 for the NAS/UWT, 
wnKh largcfy recruits among career 
secondary schools was 
jemsrkable against the background of 

wlSrte in SCCQ ndary places. 
-NAS UWT made a point of main- 



wit h the college in prospective ijosi- 
gtaduate courses fur science and en- 
gineering students. 

Lothian Regional Council, how- 
ever, questions STEAC’s view that 
teacher training should continue to be 
provided in thc specialised and sepa- 
rate college of education sector. 

A joint working parly of thc Scottish 
Education Department and the Con- 
vention of Scottish Local Authorities 
should be set up to examine the college 
of education structure and consider 
whether there should be greater col- 
laboration with other sectors. This 
investigation should include the 
STEAC proposal for the retention of u 
separate Roman Catholic college. 

Both Lothian and Herioi-Wait are 
critical of STEAC’s proposal to set up 
a Scottish Institute ol Technology, 
incorporating the six technological 
central institutions. 


Library 
should aim 

to serve 
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i P r “ encc « enrolment days 
freshers fairs, and has established 


! - • 





wr.Kc s swi,l ’ ,hcNa,ionnl 

Stowth has also been 
tfmu j . smce stud cnt membership 
K^troufih in 1982, when it lmd 
Cl I0 ' 4 °0 on the books. 


A Trent polytechnic final year student, David Villiers, beat 
professional designers, like Conran Associates, to win the £2,000 prize 
in a competition to design ftirniture for civil servants and government 
ministers. The competition was organised by the Crown Suppliers and 
administered by the Design Council. 


enhancement of pension payjjJL * «*** ▼ 

drew 1 from "faSts^lb Je Jj ™ it »«' 10 respond to 
when it refused to put off the c r ^ f Kj“ abbsh a pew transbinary 


Transbinary credit: minister Look back 
asks for university support in anger . . 
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National J[f loed tl »e 

mendations for Boar ^ 8 recom- 
La Saileuntllnext & and *■« 

■ merger with LIHE t0 WQrk oul 

PntriekKol!y e !Jai!SiH 5r Bisho P 


CoUege sayrina thrn ,h DeLaSa,,e 
longer suppSf lh i n % cy ? uld no 

4 e ‘£^^4Ei‘n s d “ C 10 

have bcenthafifthe 8 P i? inl a PP ears to 
had Se Da rt o^ e 8 ea ,nd its site 
'nstitute wou|J have taken nl HE ' the 


niicau wiiu — ju 

overtime bHn when the new 
begins next month. 

Employers 
get message 


r 0nmd| IU f ch °[, th . e scbcme hy the 
•• Attank , 0r - N atl onal Academic 
! ■ frnm»/. r ?J? 1 . v . ed a w ann welcome 


! • from u/unr a warm welcome 
«• hope n? t counted with the 

'* : Shu rl l ^ e b|< * w °ttlcinot be rebuf- 

• i$te v £ nlty!ec, ° r - 

i ' 'inlttna«-?v , cre ated a special 
i | up a jf* 5 * 51 ^dents who wish to build 
■' ™ J tbrou Sh credit accumula- 


— -- 1 It- Stnrliri w,vu * 1 avwumuia* 

Troininn nanc that was tbe®“|j‘.'’ tL, a t separate institutions uc hcoum h-*-—— ----- 
Training pays ... toa yo^I bff .Sf’SW- A pilot project is to visit the CNAA office. For a £25 fee 
sage to employerafrom lo 1 S„?, ab,shed w *tn higher educa- they will be able to obtain a prebmin- 
.hk'S * ■■ SedS‘ Uti0, “ in London, bm it is Br^esment, which m.y take mh> 

WlAtte govcrnrncmwm^: , i KLSBffi*™ “ “ ° ther BM^dfiTSSf-S 

STc m S ld| n o( tE?So».< with industry StLion or if sntdjjjfat jBM* 

U j?n Ivnorethc'^ dlted tLP • ssiona to provide accre- one college, directly with the CNAA- 

2§H% &£<§§£ 

the C< ii! wE S2fmative response" Mr five poiytech.nlcs and I^don Uni 


vi dually tailored top-up courses which 
will receive a credit rating to be urMd 
with the relevant professional body. 
Practical experience _ might also be 
taken Into consideration. 

Within higher education the CNAA 
is hoping to establish links between 
consortia of both public and university 
sector institutions. It will be_ seeking to 
promote credit accumulation to in- 
stitutions geographically linked Md 
those specializing in a common disci- 

PU ?n London, an advisory servirc will 
be created for potential studentt able 
to visit the CNAA office. For a £25 fee 


College needs 




Trainingtostimuiate 


impossible proposition. IRC mer ® er an 


to visit the l n aa oii cc. ru. = 
they will be able to obtain a prelimin- 
ary assessment, which may take into 
account any life or work expe nence^ 

They «»" wter ^.^lh « 


:: md the nmfpl B i b ° liab ® with industr y institution or .if studying atmorerimn 

dlted TrfflS ^ OD 2 to B rovidc accre- one college, directly with he CNAA. 


eduSif®,'^ 0 j 5S5SJ » » higher 
State for EdurattoS ph ' Secretar y of 

Hath, and Nottinoh^* 105 of ^ton 


tnuiate growth 

jer aSd^dtem-sS 1 fiiSi°j Ve Sma1 ' 

lishlng manageinemfmi™ ^ estab - 
which |?5f £Ja« tor con- 
Ptopammes. 1 arran 8 e m-house 

oducation^^fa be nre ma 5 a J em ®nt 
torghmn Uni^^ ri&FB*** $ Not ‘ 
a getnent studles 1 cenfre° lJr man ' 
consult with induSJi^’ will 

P ^ e er! ° v « the"S,re nd bUSiness 

■“ted oS,% K ri »'« will then be 

^™el«.Li^®W«"elnthe ; 
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iucjii a um uiii/jiej ; 7 «»■ 

right conditions for industry’ j ^ 

sion. Then it had to hopj 8 ^ & 
foundation of frauung. 
country’s workforce - its ^iti* $ 

possessed the skills to help “ n 

^Tfrere was a need for 
responsiveness to tal° x 
industry’s individual n® 6 ® 1 j & 0 • 

For too long employe^ 
articulate their needs, 
providers had failed W 1 Jg *4 
courses required, Lord 

Local collaborativ® 
between industry a * ,a 
establishments had P T °^Z t ad^ ’ 
method of overcoming « Kr . 


one college, directly with me m6 depression. 

During Us first year the OJAA « Anger has been a relatively nea- 
expects to place about S? SjK lected topic. What Is lacking Is 
from the London area. Tbe capnai s about how anger arises 

five polytechnics and Uwcton everyday life, about (he nature of 

versity will be participating In the ^^^menla] ( r ]ga*rs for anger 

scheme. tndustrv so far and about the cognitive processes 

Approaches from Industry accompany the emotion.” 

have my 0 lvedroajora)m^iiesj iud tii^ ^nst is In the 

SJ SiffSiSS' f£E£. the Nation- strategfes people use to control anger 
3l!SiftSrd and Si's Industries. wh en its overt expression may be 
alCoai Board, ana snu fl{ , hB {nfl propr | at e. ‘1116 longer term 

CNA A schemejsthe establishment of J, b jS&« 0 fthlsresearchi s tofnrthcr 
in oversee developments In our pnderstanding of people that 
MSSneandng - the awptance pro blem8 in regulating anger.” 

nf m^nHearrilnafor credit exemption Dr 6 0W ells said there was evidence 

of pnor learning ms* y . . pp . th „ men(H nv 111 . child 


five polytechnics and .uj™™ 'JL 
,oscl of th» ; i***"' uwisouiary versity will be participating 
sloped anffn 8 * bcrae Woidd be de- scheme. . , far 

SSBSStfflfgSSf 

pfhad to the scheme, CNAA scheme, is the establishment ^ 

^Oing wuLto . tba suggestion that a new trust to oversee develogneort m 

shouid “ sssasffsassa. 

ferfSa? 52 * "Wt— • fflSSS 

l,bn Uons 1 th Ngher education in- Trust will aim to promote e p n . q 

^ !*tSg ?? u ? Uon ,he unit 

• TW M. designing Indi- ment techniques tor uto.® umw 


The petty irritations of life, and how ase ..., stock ana reaaing room 
they can turn the meekest of Intro- factories. . . n , 

“pSilc SSU a S£J5S££ 

psychology study by researchers at ulcMwaiS 1 photoranEg 

Birmingham University. services, reading lists ana trade litera- 

Lecturer Dr Kevin Howells nos ture> third is defined as value 
been awarded a £40,000 grant by the added services. 

Leverhulme Trust to investigate the 

self-regulation of anger in everyday „ n , 

situations. College needs 

A representative sample of the ° , 

general population wiU be asked to tO Spread HCt 
monitor and describe anger experi- r 

ences as they o«ur to their Uvm, and Recruitment of more students from 
a range of cHnlcal and psychometric differing denominations and faiths is 
methods will be nsed to assess them. - ur g et j by H er Majesty's I nspec torate in 

Dr Howells said that experimental its repon Q f Pinter College, Oxford, 
study of the emotions had gathered It | s among recommendations^ for 
pace over the last 10 years, but the improving provision nl the essentially 
main emphasis had been on anxiety Roman Catholic adult residential cof- 
and depression. lego. , , 

“Anger has been a relatively neg- in suggesting a wider circle of re- 
fected topic. What Is lacking Is continent to place itself among the 
information about bow anger arises mainstream adult colleges, the HMI 
In everyday life, about the nature of report says Plater should broaden the 
the environmental triggers for anger theological dimension of its teaching to 

and abont the cognitive processes include wider Christianity and an ele- 
that accompany the emotion.” «ncnt of comparative religion. 

KXlar Interest is in the . Such u step would stimulate disais- 
to control anocr Sion _ among students from different 


that violence in the mentally ID, child 
abuse, violence between spouses and 
other forms of aggreslve behaviour 
■ were sometimes the product of de- 
ficiencies in anger-control systems. 


by Patricia Santineili 
Tup priority should be given to exploit- 
ing the collections of thc Library 
Association’s library, making il more 
service oriented, says a report pub- 
lished this week by thc British Library. 

The report The Professional's Lib- 
rary is based on n review and n survey 
of users. It says that the Library's 
greatest assets arc its collections but 
that if it is to meet the needs of current 
and future users, it must become more 
service conscious. 

As a first step in collect Lun develop- 
ment it recommends thc acquisition of 
current publications The library 
should also maintain a national archive 
for printed and non-book materials of 
British Librarianship. 

The report also says, that thc library 
should cover a broader spectrum of 
topics, hut should reduce its acquisi- 
tion of non-British material, as thc 
review found that more tlmn 70 per 
cent of users never used foreign mate- 
rial. 

The library now costs the British 
Library over' £370,000 per annum, n 
figure many times the expenditure 
back in 1973 when the BL took it over. 
In the light of this it now calls for u 
renegotiation of the terms of the 
Memorandum of Understanding be- 
tween the two parties, together with a 
closer look at charging policies and 
opportunities for sponsorship and new 
fee based services. 

The report identifies three groups 
and different means of funding. The 
first is headlined "public good' r to be 
funded out of taxation, and Includes 
the collection, management, reference 
use of the stock nnd reading room 
facilities. 

The second is also classified as 
“public good" with charging tempered 
by policy considerations. Tills covers 
areas such as loans and photocopying 
services, reading lists ana trade litera- 
ture. The ihird is defined as value 
added services. 


Turnup, tune in, 
stay out. . . 

An “off-with-t heir-heads” solution 
to thc problem of overcrowded meet- 
ings from Sir Douglas Hague, chair- 
man of thc Economic and Social 
Research Council. Sir Douglas, who 
once wrote ;t paper entitled “How 
Adolf Hitier reformed Whitehall", 
told a House of Lords select commit- 
tee that there were far too many 
people at meetings of the Advisory 
Hoard for the Research Councils. 

Thc answer was to have only one 
research council chairman at each 
ABRC meeting, he said. “There's no 
reason why the rest shouldn't watch 
what's going on from outside nn 
dosed circuit television. If they felt 
impelled to make a contribution, 
they could." 

Learning’s 
biggest catch 

The Open University’s first vice 
chaocellur. Lord Ferry, was telling 
tales out of school when he recently 
addressed lhe Australian Maritime 
College in Tasmania. One or lhe 
OU’s first students, a cod trawler- 
man, had found the hardest tiling 
about studying whs understanding 
some of the woi-ds in the course 
material, he confided. And added 
that the same illiterate student was 
now a senior lecturer in fisheries at 
the college. 

The 7V i/iriffer Tagga rt had a familiar 
face among thc tough Glasgow cops 
hunting a murderer who left pieces of 
his victim scattered around the city. 
Step forward Stuart Hepburn, who in 
the 1970s hot prominent at National 
Union of Students conferences. Mr 


Hepburn, who played a hard-drink- 
ing detectiiv deserted by his wife, 
presumably found no alfficuUv in 
moving from one fantasy world to 
another. 


religious backgrounds. 

HMI also urges a more flexible 
nppronch to the differing aptitudes of 
students. The report points out that 
though the two-year course at Plater 
provides satisfactory preparation for 
liigher education, it lakes students well 
into the fust-year level of some under- 
graduate studies. 

There is also criticism of the college 
library facilities but the report praises 
students as lively and thoughtnil”. 


Set to go 
forward 

"Auriol gets her aerial" is the latest 
headline down at the Committee of 
Vice Chancellors and Principals, 
Their new press supremo Auriol 
Stevens, n month before she actually 
takes up her past, Is already bringing 
in new technology fold technology 
for the rest of us) by insisting that the 
v-cs Install a television. The aerial 
arrived this week. Auriol, coming 
from Channel Four's A Week In 
Politics, may feel the need to watch 
something tfiat moves once her new 
job begins. 

In pursuit of 
cash bonus 

On (he principle that the Inst shall 
be first, Lucy Cavendish College, 
incorporated fully Into Cambridge 
University only this year. Is never- 
theless making Its competitive 
marie. Its students are to challenge 
members of more ancient colleges 
to a contest of Trivial Pursuit. 

The college - fbr mature women 
only —is short of cash. The students’ 
money -raising idea Is sponsored 
Trivial Pursuit games leading to a 
college league. The date has not yet 
been set for Its launch, but a 
preliminary Informal skirmish with 
research students from Pelerhouse 
proved that academic longevity 
ten 4 everything: thc Pelerhouse 
historians didn’t just tell at stan- 
dard hurdles like Superman's 
birthplace or the number of funnels 
on Ihe Titanic, but failed to answer 
a single history question as well. 

7Vo members of Aberdeen Universi- 
ty's taw faculty have been rushed to 
hospital for appendectomies within a | 
week. Other faculties fear this is the 
prelude to abstruse legal argument 
that law has now suffered its share of 
academic cuts. ■ 
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Labour in-fighting for NUS posts 

l)y David JllbhlJIS Hut jh.- NOLS is cmiplit in a ninrnr — 


Rival f.n. lions of die Labour Party arc 
oiittlmg for control of the National 
Uinon of Students with other political 
groups consign cil to the sidelines. No 
fewer than three Labour members are 
contesting the presidency. 

The National Organization of 
Labour Students, which has domin- 
, -^ lc ^US since it won power in 
IwL, is fighting off a conccncd attack 
by a loose coalition of left groups. 

It will face challenges by Labour 
Parly members in several of the key 
votes for full and part-time members of 
the executive at the Easter conference 
m Blackpool next month. 

TTie NOLS Democratic Left lead- 
ership has been criticized for concen- 
trating on tackling the threat within its 
own ranks from Militant at Ihe ex- 
pence of turning the NUS into an 
effective campaigning organization 
righting Dn student issues such as 
grants and education cuts. 

.. T ! , , c “ charges are hotly contested by 
Ine NOLS candidates but some of the i 
criticism may slick. I 


But ihc NOLS is caught in a pinccr 
movement from within its own party. 
The main challenge to its presidential 
candidate. Ms Vicky Phillips, is from 
Mr Andy Whyte, standing on the Left 
Alliance ticket but a proclaimed 
Lahour Party member and supporter 
of the Lahour Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee. 

Since the decision by the Commun- 
rst Students to pull nut of the alliance, 
its control has become more firmly 
entrenched in the grip of disaffected 
Labour supporters fifce Mr Whyte and 
Liberal students. 

The alliance's other candidate for 
full-time officer is a Liberal. Mr Sean 
Williamson, while Communist stu- 
dents - Mr Paul Hassan and Ms Mary 
Browning - are standing for vice 
presidents education and welfare. 

But the NOLS also has to contend 
with candidates from the Socialist 


CP 

SSIN 

SDPS 

SWSS 

Green Action 

Lab 

Solidarity 

Others 


luiiuiuuic* irom me socialist 
Organ'zer-backcd Socialist Students in 
NOLS, who are fighting three full-time 
and four part-time places. 

While there is no SSIN candidate for 
president, the NOLS' second Labour 
challenger is Mr Richard Hull of the 


Engineers want bigger 
say in course design 


by Karen Gold 

Existing mechanisms for finding our 
what employers want and need from 
higher education arc totally inadeeiu- 

lo - rhc Engineering 
Employers’ Federation. 6 

If higher education is to make a 
more effective contribution to wealth 
creation, it must involve employers 
ntorem decision making, says the EEF 
response to the Government's Green 
raper on the development of higher 
education into the 1990s. 8 

In particular, employers must have a 
bigger say m the distribution of money 

aril 

«« i 225 r participation 

as members of university councils and 

fdtnrimH*’ b0dl “ ■?/ ? U ° IiC sect0r in - 
sututions . . . wiU depend on the 

degree towhich they are able to 

SH* 8 t! \ e distribution of resources 

Sons" I" 0 pBl - tern ° f the in&llhl- 

, “JstittatiQn mechanisms 

22*23y ^ deq V aU b contrary to the 
impression given in the Oreen Paper. 
College consultative committees are 
IKS ““■> ^lively; many educEh 
tionai establishments eschew indust- 
rial participation in the determination 

° 0t “ aUr ‘ C " a " ,loyBr 
ffSR^^SS 

nol .good predictors of 

SB ?„ CC *“ ful “S^raSon already 
exfats In sponsored first degree stu- 


dents and teaching company schemes 
Such ajrangemems could be promoted 
through course accreditation and fund- 
ing mechanisms. 

n^T^°'f tage sc 1 iect,on processes arc 
not satisfactory because some of the 

T' C ,. emplo P bk s,ud cnts may not 
pass Ihe academic vetting," the EEF 

Si''*! raust he possible for indus- 
tn ally- sponsored students to enter 
higher education without the normal 
academic qualifications.” 

Industry will need more continuing 
education and institutions should be 
organized to recognize this area, bv 
*5 ■* the equivalent of 
research in staff promotion, and poss- 
ibly in moving to a four-term year to fit 
snort courses in more evenly. 

continuing education 
should not just be concentrated in the 
polytechnics and colleges as the Green 
Fapcr recommends, but should be 
expanded in universites too. 

The federation supports the Gov- 
ernment s existing ’‘switch” oF re - 
soutom to science and technology and 
caUs for It to be extended. These 
subjects should take up a greater 
proportion of higher education in 
.government 


Labour Student Solidarity Campaign, 
an avowedly moderate grouping with 
links with senior party leaders includ- 
ing Mr Peter Shore, Mr Gerald Kauf- 
man and Mr Roy Hattersley. 

TTie elections mark the return to 
student politics in a big way of the 
Socialist Worker Student Society 
which is contesting all five full-time 
and four part-time scats, including the 
presidency. Another revived force are 
the ecologists in the shape of Green 
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The Fight for tha NUS leadership 1966 ~ I 

President Secretary Treasurer Education Welfare VP FE part time "^C3tlflj| ' 

1(Lab) 1(Ub) - - _ 3(2 Lab, thewS^? SJSjSjf 

i i - r b > tsaa-Tsasi 

; - : 2 

1 ~ - j teMaS 

financial reserves to 2! 
- - otamng £24,500 is »j 

2 2 5 th ^™ s three Scotthil 

hnPf CF ® St 5®^ 3 

Action. Social Democratic Parly Stu- thrcc^ronts^lhe^wD^j 
dents are not contesting the presidency funding extramS ESS 
his year, but stand a chance of the led to univeS rSS 
treasures bin if NOI-S* wn».* *i ... . 1U ?? relamal 
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• Managing Director From : Sales Director 

"||| Sales Perforrnance/Projections 

|f|} This report gives a summary of our first Quarter Sales performance 
|H and the current projections for the second Quarter. These figures 

■ have been extracted from yesterday's Multiplan run and are 
. shown in the histogram below. The figures incorporate assumptions 

. AarPPd at thp I Act Riicinpcc Plannina Moo tin a. 
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this year but stand a chance of the led to univen i cs r S 
Ircasuresfiip ,f NOLS' vote slumps. the cash obta£ foS 

.JJS? « !!? , dc v’ larc . d . Gonscrva- been rcduredfaiddient 


... y — ^unserva- 

nves of any complexion this year. It is 
understood, however, that one of the 
six candidates for treasurer has Con- 
servative associations, and is standing 
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a cctions of falling student demand 
is "very concerned" at the sugges- 
tion of closing colleges. 68 

The federation says it supports the 
Government s efforts to improve cost- 

jected spending levels. Industtv is 

"i 1 ? f” 
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received CM. 
been reduced; and theDBR, 

seassp-w.:? 

that several of the mum 
triers were on the brintoiw- 

ceiv^f E’aea 

especially pleased that theOH 
recognized districts have mcoX 
financial difficulties outsideifiP 
tro J. f Mr Lochtie said. Tc' 
We have also welcomed talra 
tion by the DES that mW 
consider further how ittcouW 
increased and expenditure SSf - 
we will gladly talk to theta M 
about it, Tv; 

The nllocntion of extra cadi uttL 
made as an addition to the .rae 
1984-1985 grant from the DBS."- 
Mr Lochrie said it ms sofil’, 
possible to assess the fauodi/ena|: 
facing WEA districts H tha eofidilt 


iw HUW3 illw 11MJWUW'- 

racing WEA districts at MW 
current financial year. .'-T’k'. 1 .' 

Tlie WEA is nog ttijfiqi ^ 
sponse from the DEStoijraMiL 
for n new fundina 
the DES put fpinn/ptosto^® 

1 the WEAWpfbp^®**^ 
The association 
grant nid lobopridditedhto^ 
for ndniinistrative costs. 
per cent would be 
lo student attendance, JWWjT 
mninlng rnnount 
WEA nationally to bt 
according to social and 
priorities in each district. . j 

Ties of blood ■ % 

Brighton Polytechnic 
raise £15,000 Tor 
blood recycling w*f Mr 5'*rSLf 
handctl over to Ihe -J 
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as. agreed at the last Business Planning Meeting 
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hannctl over to tne 
County HoipUal. WLui 
after poly technic technWy 1 ^ 
Hams’ life was saved by 


machine on 
year. 


re was savw djj- 
on loan to the ha# 1 


c * ira mone y fra SS2S* “ «« u, c uoraer of Pakistan ona ~n* xuc ravage 

nr St Wlo Mcent QfVSoM fn the^! 11 ^ 5 reccntl « Ihe 

tochamies. If AmerLr-jin workers “a bunch ® 1 * 


caMz ssnurt; 

8,10 U| *he Campaign against 

Sjfjt or aty aSS tS!S: 

CA? fW?H an ° thtr bFe « d 
W e r C S c C h^, CCU,nUU "° n “ d 
The obvious next step for those 

#1?“ S" “branhwtlpns - 

and then decide whot they stand for 
- should be AIDS (Acronym In- 
formation Department), and then 
waall m%ht be less confused. 

Credit transfer Is long overdue as 
a central feature In British higher 

SJHJS- Bu j wfc y. who has 
thought It needs a stupid acronym. 
To gain popularity? . 

What would stimiilato retraiiiiug 
and the updating of qualifications 
most rapidly would be fax relief on 
the money wlilch most family men 
and women wilt have to borrow if 
,hey l0 . ,ak ® **»nc off without 
pay. We allow It Tor property so 
why not for education? 

Moreovor, (ho Chancellor of Ihc 
Exchequer has at fast resisted the 
[ Treasury's neat and tidy (ax nun- 
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Name check 

Frofesmr A. W.Brrfty,^ 


RM NIMBUS WINDOWS 
WIDEN YOUR VIE W 


mSS erCe «‘ Tbou ^ h ns h stands the 
• 6 P*™ciously divisive 1 

ttflETn attract morny 
po, y | ? chll, ‘»» who unteffi 
granted snecinl status in the W 

chaHtnhh! W J U not m 11,10 lh e 
“ le 8° r y whtfch wou i d 
allow them the tax benefits. Having 


iuai liycc- giKfMrfiTi,; j ,lwu innustry and 
luslry and r C ^!l drew attention to It 
^dMhe apS^tS^^has not ft,ffy 
f •hvlslve: to- edSrinn^ 1 1*** and bet- 
act money fa a 


office no one seems fo have Sven a 

*nsur fcp *»«E: 

***" NIchotaH., the chair. 

M “ n P°'«>' Service, 
loramissJon, rather overdid It a bit 
when he called manawmenl M 
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, Windows* the latest software advance report with diagrams and headings in special 
—dt from Microsoft, lets you look at computing in fonts using facilities provided free with the 
P”™* ? n . d _ d . e . v e .'°i 1 ”^SS|-, an ew light - and RM Nimbus, with its brilliant operatingsystem. _ 

me ZfSSJiggQ graphics, makes the most of this new facility. And this is just the beginning. Software 

1 Now you can run MS-DOS packages, vendors are working on a new generation of 

basic research more ■ Several at a time each in its own window. You applications to exploit the outstanding 

"**33 ? a Wor k on^ou rspr^^l^twi thout graphics and ease ofuse made possible by 

ElftlrSSSflS Z 'rf** to leave your database system, and by Windows 

■ “ s ‘ng the mouse to point your Ly around ™s danced environment needs extra 

i he ^-screen icons you don’t have to processing power, ultra fast graphics aiul a 

duct in this country. remember y i i « nnpM rinff large main memory to be effective. With its 

3 ne way downward ‘ . ,cin °er hie names or look up operating large nrn ' nr to 1Mb of 

issembie other people’*^ -a Wem commands 8MHz, 801S0 processor, up to 1 MD or 

iased on research and .. v nil _ n „ ^ , . addressable RAM and custom colour graphics 

“ r pitched ai^! 1- different dntl f atC r ^B? rtS ^ ^ >a ? in ? Q hv chip Nimbus makes Windows work for you. 

h^AitUn^ofl 1 report oa ^ i different; suonlip!^ p lfferent ca ^ Windows on Nimbus. The natural choice. 

uring industry. And 1° “jigS Suppliers. For example, VOU Can _ t rt i .. infnrmnrinn rnnhrr Rp«;pjirrh 

i« the answer to re^vfa;^ a jmte text with MirrnPrn Wordstar* and For furthei intoi mation, contact Kesearcn 

> effort and the g integral “‘•« llcro ™ Wordstar anu Machines Ltd., Mill Street, Oxford 0X2 OBW. 

vhich Win make Jt with spreadsheet figures from maum^c. ^ 

i; Mlcr °soft Multinlan* Anri rhen illustrate your Tel: Oxford (0865) 249866. 


we are to have a national^ « 

revive British tadua J. n LjTfli f Work on your spreadsheet without 
hMrt de <rf e] SfiTie* whole argjJ V. to leave your database system, and by 

!=} thenn^ m ° USe t0 P° int T° Ur ^ ar ° Und 
and d foreign owners ■> °n-screen icons, you don’t have to 

'■ ®"? ember file names or look up operating 

* ^ commands. 

elsewhere. ^ l> uu can create reports by pasting in 

Mr Lawson reibhej | j,cp erent data from different packages by 
turing Industry. Aad in WgJ i : • wdfi ent su PP^lcrs. For example, you can 

If SS t -7 i * u MiCrOPr ° WOrdStar ‘ 

which win Mirr at r 11 wit ^ spreadsheet figur es from 

lurl | Mlcros oft Multiplan* And then illustrate your 



’Wordstar. Wntlows and Multiplan are trade marks. 
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Dangers of 
‘ rational ’ 
planning 

ilHli S su P*i ortl,, 8 sensible plan- 

^ nfihm f L Cr T duca,ion P ro ‘Won on 

ehlto^S T“*i ,he l Na,,on ^ Asso- 
ciniion of Teachers in Further ant# 

Z* hCrCdUCa ‘ ,on has from lhe outset 
been alert to Its possible daZre 

wllhZnn P Y lI , CU/a , rly thosc char ^ I 

pressures of ratlonallLtion. * J 
No one, of course, denies that ft / 

SCIKC to assess periodically I 
whether courses and nrnXi, I 
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SinpidSSS 
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■»» Just In CSSrt*? 1 - 4 appUcaiii 

committee bnlhv the Sa!.?" 1 and Sin^^ 1 "" 1 half were dS s,, “ flt ov 
audience. y c Possible n& ,n ,he Un ^d Kingdom y per «« • 
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produce scholars. 
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A renewed rinw i. . rfntpr *5 a foreign countrv u,in 
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r- .Z \ i— w««jjc rises over it mi 
K/ fit e years in the number of uX 

en Sn n, f s rc “S« Chinese 026 w : 

c( cl lit), drama (59 per cent), ami 
lie per cent) and maiieraalicj S' 

«-omn«ncr science (ffl per rent). 

;,r „|,“7T cls experiendng dedhe it- \ 
at cuuled general and combJwJpfiHfca/ 5 
■y i™|» (.Jl per cent), tauj mi 
forestry (15 per cent) andotuttm 
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J Big denial 
1 for graduates 

I'hc Gnvcrnmcni's mover nto**" 1 

lilt* nunibor/rf graduates nm lhe 

throwing out tile baby with the hath- 
wuter, according to St Andrew Urn- 
versity’s senior careers adviser. 

Mr Jack Daniels, presenting tin 
careers advisory service's annual tf- 
port, .said; "It is still not suflineiw 
understood that less than 40peram« 
Hie total dcinnnd is for the hlM 
snccialized while the bigaest ung 
ucmaiid is for graduates of any mso- 
pliue. 

"Thurc always hiu been ana ^ 
doubt always will be a huge demaw 
for broadly based flrst-dearce grawu- ' 
ntes who are recruited fortneir irBinM 
minds, problem-solving capaunw. . 
their social skills and ffteir motoW .. 
Industrial and commercial recruitw 
find that arts and social science grt“£ . 
ates meet these requirements anil » 
easily trained in new skills. 1 - , 
TTie report also questions 

places in higher education in ^ , 
absence of an adequate supply « 
qualified school leavers. ' , .■ 

The shortage of well qualified flj •• 
dates, especially in mathematics aa“ 
physics, is directly linked to the 
increasing problem of the shortage® ' 
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Offering up concentration nf n JmIvTT q/ia a I l IT — *-— — — _ _ n B and India. da, Hong Formation technology industries 

playing the DES gmne arni 8iCCOl{|(|0 fOJt* B Itf" " — | become particularly acute. 
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— become particularly acute. 
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S unng witnin runner cuu r j n niT 
uffork covered five insdtU”^ 
Oiadacre Agricultural In Sj,rf. 
Lowestoft College of Further 
tion, Otley College of Agnculbffi. l 
H orticulmre, Suffolk College of % 
er and Further Education, au®^. 
Suffolk College of Further s' 
HMI points out too that 
clear need for^ greater «>.o|JJLflI 
between departments In the w fJIt. 
expertise and Ih thfi iise df ^ . . 
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Japanese 

invade 

campuses 

^ Wi " iamN °^SH l N G TO N 
American universities arc finding 
S«mMlves the beneficiaries of a new 
butte in the fterce trade war between 
L United States and Japan. 

With a trade surplus of $50 billion 
tut \ew- accounting for almost half 
to massive US balance of payments 
deficit -the Japanese have a distinct 
ixvd to Improve their image. And so 
they are ploughing millions back: 
into research projects on American 
campuses. 

The Japanese motives are not 
entirely altruistic. Most of the re- 
search Is being supported In ex- 
change for licences to capitalize on 
tbe results - a trend which is giving 
concern to American Industrialists 
who are already struggling to keep 
up In the competitive high-tech mar- 
ket-place. But it is their own reluct- 
ance to put up the money which has 
allowed the Japanese to step In. 

The University of Arizona, for 
ample, invited American as well as 
foreign companies to flind Its work 
on dfgtlal radiography, which mar- 
ries computer technology to X-ray 
equipment for detailed medical dl- 
»p»es. All the US firms turned 
them down, and it was Japan's 
Toshiba Corporation which came up 
with $3.5 million In return for the 
right to market the equipment. 

It* total amount of Japanese 
retards binding Is unknown, but 
way well be In excess of $75 million 
thb year, Uh certainly sufficient to 
h«» persuaded some of the larger 
fl%a, Arf/i«Jing John Hopkins 
lojnrslty and the Massachusetts 
lEstffuie of Technology, to set up 
jmsBCDt offices in Tokyo to look 
"’J.flwi sources of money. 

Others have established Japan 
™«on their campuses and some, 
tW ^tc of Technology, 
ft. J » d Jwpanese firms to solicit 
w them on a commission 
"JJ-A steady stream of American 
JJwnlty presidents have been 
^.riling toTofcyo. 

fJi„ an climated gap between 
needed for research and money 
H"! of “me £4 billion, there Is 
Jui.J.r sca P« for the new Japanese 
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Demoralized 
seniors quit 

fom D. B. Udalagama 

^jjlence faculty of the UniverSty S 
DlalmSa 0 w ?? , not fl ble to re-open as 
tc*E; 0n F ® b ™ a 0' 27 folfowmg the 
deJJ^ 011 of the Man and heaas of 


b^demieg of the science faculties of 
Feradeniya have indi- 
1 ami b!, they wm follow suit by April 
other “ i ? nce . Acuity members in the 
Vi | aichi!^ IVer ^ l;ic ? ““ reported to be 
At £"«> hefore taking action. 
GrinnSf start J of the protest, the 
the? & acad ®mics soft-pedalled 
Sie* <?,?, t,ndin g grievances over 
■UernniB tU 1 Cm P“SSized that their 
veffl! Provide leadership in de- 
ach big and research in the 
™Twi- Recruitment of 
oeen dim™H to ?l! ^ e y positions had 
Eata tEfaJ ft was impossible to 
w 1 ho acce P ted fobs. 
‘oPiSlSS^TOsaid. in a letter 
Wllwdete, vice 
Providing IpLh ^ 'ombo, that the task of 
OI »niveS!S? e *5 hl P. to a community 

J. he Mlnl«?J?te a BQd Secretary to 
SlanCvJ®* ^Bher Education! Dr 

^^Werway, 8 ^ ° f 


overseas news 


from Paul FJafher 

DELHI 

Indian higher education has been rock- 
ed by two cases of serious corruption 
und political interference which have 
reminded academics that whatever 
reforms emerge from the current 
national debate on education policy, 
far more basic probems remain to be 
solved. 

The biggest scandal which has hit 
front-page headlines this month in- 
volved the chief minister of the state of 
Maharastra in the west who has been 
judged to have manipulated the results 
of the medical examinations at Bom- 
bay University so that his daughter 
would pps her MD qualifications. 

The Bombay high court dismissed 
the claims of the chief examiner. Dr M. 
Y. Rawal, that marks on the grade 
sheets were altered in the “normal 
exercise of discretion", which he 
claimed had also helped 11 other 
"successful" candidates besides the 
minister's daughter. 

In fact the investigating judge disco- 
vered that Mrs Chandraka Daw ale, 
who had already failed the examina- 


tions twice before, would have de- 
finitely failed again if her grades for ihe 
obstetrics and gynaecology paper bad 
not been altered by the examiner. 

During the hearings sworn affidavits 
were read confirming that deliberate 
manipulation had taken place on the 
instructions of the chief minister, Mr 
Shivajirao Patil-Nilangckar, who has 
now been forced to resign in disgrace. 

The minister's rather obvious 
attempts to block the progress of the 
case with the backing of his state 
governor also served to confirm every- 
one's suspicions. 

The court, much to its credit, simply 
refused to bow to any kind of political 
pressure, it even refused to drop its 
case when Mrs Dawalc tried to have 
herself declared "failed" so that a more 
pliable, internal university tribunal 
could be set up. At this point the vice 
chancellor. Dr M. S. Gore, resigned, 
making his position crystal dear. 

As the inquiries continued it also 
emerged that both the chief minister 
and the state governor. Mr I’rahhakar 
Rao, himself now under increasing 
pressure to go, hud both been involved 


in previous eases of alleged fraud in get 
relatives into competitive medical col- 
leges. 

Also it has conic out that the chief 
minister is currently registered at 
Bombay University for a PhD which is 
apparently being ghost-wriiten by one 
of the lecturers, an old friend, who has 
found himself put on several presti- 
gious state committees. 

Meanwhile in the neighbouring state 
of Haryana, court proceedings arc 
starting following the suspension nf the 
vice chancellor of the Mnhnrashi Day- 
anand University, Dr Ram Gopal, 
after he ordered an inquiry into 
“academic irregularities" by his prede- 
cessor, now a Congress-1 Party MP. 

Dr Gopal, suspended by the gov- 
ernor of Haryana which is Ccmgress-1- 
cuntrolicd, has stated publicly that hu 
was summoned to meetings both by 
the governor and the chief minister 
and urged io drop his inquiry nr face 
suspension. 

He said he refused on the grounds 
that he would be failing in his academic 
duty if he did. Dr Gopul luul disco- 
vered that smite two-tlurds of the 120 
students who won places to study 


English at the university had had their 
marks “improved''. \Yith more than 
Z.UCtflcundidatescnmpetition had hcen 
stiff. Dr Gopal also alleges that he had 
found the initials uf the previous vice 
chancellor, Mr Hardwari LjI, on 
several of the tampered scripts. 

Perhaps the most striking thing 
about these two coses is huw little 
surprise they have generated in wider 
circles. The fixing of marks is such a 
normal practice. It is really the senior- 
ity of the politicians involved that has 
turned these cases into national news. 

As one vice chancellor commented; 
“Yes, these arc deep problems for us. 
Such publicity is bad for everyone in 
the system. Not only for Bombay. But 
you know how difficult it is to stop." 
Hite family pressure to succeed is so 
great that many feel compelled to buy 
success at any price. 

But the one bright spat is that in 
both cases the vice chancellors and the 
judges involved hnve stood up to 
serious political interference. This is a 
major enunge from the Indira Gandhi 
era when everyone bowed to powerful 
politicians. 


Britain joins deep ocean research programme 


by Thomas Lnnd 

Britain is joining the United States and 
several other advanced countries in the 
global ocean drilling programme as a 
nil! member. 

Some other European countries are 
expected to join later. The next stage 
in the programme will extend the 
search tor nydrocarbon reserves to 
Antarctica. 

It involves the collection of samples 
from the deep earth beneath the 
oceans, uncovering the composition, 
structure and history of the planet. 
One aspect of the work is the mapping 
of oil and mineral resources buried in 
the ocean floor - to be recovered in the 
foreseeable future when the offshore 
mining and oil industries move into the 
deep oceans. 

The curliest predecessor of the pre- 
sent project was launched nearly 20 
years ugo by a consortium of American 
universities and research institutions. 
It became an international collabora- 
tive venture in 1975, eventually involv- 
ing scientists from the US as well as 
Canada, Britain, France, West Ger- 
many, Japan and the Soviet Union. 

The depth of penetration achieved 
in the drilling programme has recently 
increased from 7.6km to 10km. And 
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North Sea drilling: some cosh will come from the private oil industry 



the annual membership subscription 
has more than doubled to $2.5m. 

Several new scientific disciplines 
have surfaced as a result of the prog- 
ramme. One is “paloco-oceanogro- 
phy" now involving studies of the 
glacial history of the Antarctic and its 
influence on the global climate. 


The drilling programme has also led 
to several surprising discoveries re- 
writing the history of the planet. It is 
now understood. For example, that the 
Mediterranean dried up completely 
about seven million years ago. 

Britain’s membership in the project 
lapsed last year because of lack of 


funds after Gove rnmeni cuts in science 
spending. Proposals by the Natural 
Environment Research Council to 
share Britain's membership with 
another country, thereby saving half 
(he subscription, were turned down 
because many other countries were 
willing to make a bigger contribution. 

Subtle but Intense pressure from the 
academic establishment at the univer- 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, Birming- 
ham, Newcastle and elsewhere re- 
inforced by the relevant industries and 
(he British scientific press has finally 
produced a financial compromise. 

The Government has decided to 
guarantee the membership dues. Bui 
some of the money will come from the 
private oil industry and the rest will be 
raised by the Government depart- 
ments concerned with education, sci- 
ence, energy, environment, trade and 
industry. 

One crucial factor contributing to 
the decision was the timetable of the 
next phase of the project which Britain 
would have missed in the absence of a 
compromise. The controversy in Bri- 
tain reached its height just as the 
drilling ship Resolution explored the 
oil-rich continental margin of the 
North Sea before setting out for the 
Antarctic. 


Second-chance scheme for school-leavers President 


Soviet school-leavers will have a better 
chance of university entrance under an 
experimental scheme to come into 
force this summer. Instead of all 
universities and colleges, apart from a 
handful of prestigious Moscow institu- 
tions, holding their entrance examina- 
tions simultaneously in August, all 
universities and higher colleges in 
Moscow city, Moscow province and 
Leningrad will hold them In July, so 
that candidates who fail can reapply to 
provincial universities. 

The Soviet Union has no clearing- 
house system, and, until now. it was 
impossible to apply to a second-choice 
university until the following year. 
This was a particular problem for male 
applicants who wished to put off their 
military service until after graduation, 
when they would automatically enter 
the army at officer rank, if, indeed, 
their compulsory "military 1 eoanes at 
college did not exempt them from tne 


draft altogether. 

As a result, many young men de- 
liberately apply to colleges known to 
have a very low standard. This meant 
that universities and colleges with a 
very poor academic record would still 
be assured a fall complement of stu- 
dents, particularly over the. past seven 
years, when many male school-leavers 
nave seen higher education as the best 
way of avoiding service in Afgha- 
nistan. 

The new exam procedures, how- 
ever, will not make admission any easier 
for such young men. On the contrary, 
an interview system will be introduced , 
which will screen all applicants for 
motivation and likely success in their 
chosen subject. According to Pravda, 
this system will give preference to 
young people who nave already begun, 
while at school, to prepare themselves 
for their chosen career. 

Since 1984, secondary education has 


been increasingly job-motivated, and 
the educational planners envisage 
making higher education similar. The 
interviews for university applicants, 
which will determine Ihe "professional 
bent" of applicants, and, it necessary, 
counsel them into changing their prop- 
osed course of studies, are officially 
viewed as the first stage In such a 
reform. 

But the changes are enusing some 
disquiet among Soviet Jews. Already 
there is a strong statistical evidence 
of anti-Jewish discrimination in 
mathematics and physics and circum- 
stantial evidence of discrimination in 
medicine, os far as the most prestigious 
Moscow and Leningrad institutions 
are concerned. 

Now the Jews fear it will be possible 
for university admissions boards simp- 
ly to explain that young Jews gained 
good marks in their examinations but 
Failed the interviews. 


resigns 

One month and ona day after a former 
English instructor at the University of 
Georgia was awarded $2.57 million in 
a federal court far unfair dismissal, the 
university president, Fred C, Davison, 
has resigned. 

His action followed a decision by the 
board of regent^ to defer his annual 
reappointment, pending an investiga- 
tion of the university's remedial de- 
velopmental studies programme. 
Davison, who has been president for 
19 yeara, promptly fired off on angry 
letter to Dean Propst, chancellor of tne 
university system, describing the re- 
gents' action as "a personal ana profes- 
sional insult and a questioning of my 
integrity which I will not tolerate' 1 . 

He charged that the regents had had 


Radical plans follow reform in Spain 
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_ bachlUerato at school. The aim of the 

by Sarah Jane Evans reform is to bring Spain closer into line 

with EEC practices, to inject a greater 
Next month the Spanish government professional orientation, to reduce the 
approves a new system of university | en rth of degree courses and to cope 
studies which will neve a more radical whfi the exceptionally high drop-out 
effect on tertiary education than many rate _ B quarter of all students who 
of the recent and much vaunted re- start a degree do not finish. A new 

forms The plan has come from the intermediate qualification is to be 

National Unwersities’ Council and wm Inlr0{ j U ced. 
increase both university autonomy ana At present, a degree course consists 
student choice. of a three-year first cycle, followed by 

... hrminht in a two or three-year second cycle 

The changes will b ogj. ending in the award of Ucenciado , or 

for the specific faculties, arqtuucto and 


ingenlero. The escueha universiiarias , 
the former technical colleges, offer 
similar titles after a three-year second 
cycle. 

Under the proposed system, studies 
in the universities ana the exuetas 
universiiarias will be brought Into line 
and a diploma will be awarded at the 
end of the first cycle in both Institu- 
tions. 

Scientific and technical degrees arc 
to be cut by a year to five years, while 
those arts subjects where an intermedi- 
ate diploma is felt to be unnecessary 
will be cut by a year to four years. 


had not been allowed to present his 
side of the matter. 

The goings-on in the developmental 
studies programme at Georgia were at 
the heart of last month’s trial, in which 
Jan Kemp bad alleged that she was 
fired because she complained of pre- 
ferential treatment given to college 
athletes. Ms Kemp, who celebrated 
her 37th birthday last week, described 
the news of Davison’s resignation as 
“the best birthday present ever". 

Others have not been so happy with 
his decision. Six vice presidents and 13 
deans have issued a statement urging 
the board of regents not to accept the 
resignation. Davison, aged 56, has 
often been the cenire of controversy, 
but he is widely credited with revitaliz- 
ing the university. 
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i?, ; hecn widely predicted, is 
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During rhe pre-election campaign M 
Devacquet had made it clear that he 
felt the organization of French science 
was ukj heavily centralized, J3E 
greater efforts shuuld he made to 
encourage universities to develop their 
«w„ strategies, for example by 1 tS 
Tiffing to them direct responsibility for 


Experts’ lose as assault 
on universities grows 
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At a press conference three weeks 
before the elections. Mmc Alliur 
Mane had said ihnt one of the RPR’s 
top priorities, if M Chirac was asked to 
Juriu a government, would be tile 
abrogation of certain parts of the 
university reforms introduced by the 
.socialist government in early |OgJ 
under the guidance of M Alain Savary 
She also said that the nanv u .» 
committed to providing universities 
with greater autonomy from direct 
wn ’ C f C0n H{ , * s » a commitment which 
was formally endorsed in the party’s 
joint programme with the centrist 

to £527“*“ dcs n-SSSS 

JrfJK'J and 15 n{ >w expected to become 
offinal government policy. 
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demand. 

Breeding them has been 
sive business. Their quarte 
music is piped in round-im 
protect them from outside o 
three air conditioning syster 
15 air changes an hour, cost 
(£440,078) to build in 1984. 
costs are $200,000 a year. 

But faced with a state-r 
budget cut of $1.5 million, ant 
student enrolment, universlt) 
ordered Harrington last Dew 
stop the breeding program 
February 15. Unless they .< 
Mother nome, the rats will K 
the end of June when the law 
dosed.. . 
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Secrets in the backroom of 
evolution’s storehouse 1 1 


by David Jobbins 


^ jOa 18 months to go 

On queue 
for the 
hot seat 

It is a measure of the success of the 
British Council in raising its public 
profile that applications for its direc- 
tor generalship passed the previous 
totaf within a week of the first 
advertisements appearing. Hun- 
dreds of varyingly eminent hopefuls 
ait queuing up for the £55,u00-a- 
jear post, which comes complete 
rib ftrst-dass air ticket to all the 
mol (and least) desirable locations 
sal guaranteed headaches for the 
doaUon o( his or her term of office. 
Nolthal the successor to Sir John 
ta&riaretires in 18 months, will 
necessarily come from among the 
ranks of toe applicants. The selection 
isfflffitoee, drawn entirely front the 
board of the council, will carry out an 
tofemhe search over the next two 
“M/hr much in the way that vice 
“Bardlors are chosen. The intention 
Ij lo announce the successful candi- 
fife In September or October. 

In some ways, It will he the most 
rapwtanl appointment ever made in 
lot council, With a chairman, in the 
of Sir David Orr, wlto is a 
Hlatlre newcomer and less familiar 
jow some of his predecessors with 
f machinations of Whitehall, and a 
director general wlto will 
J* cvcn before Sir John, the 
awe wi)| be crucial to the organlza- 
fi<H> s fortunes. 

b Papeete are Anally balanced, 
“^proving comments from ministers 
being matched when budgets 
r!f|! aWn “p. However, its stock was 
gently high for it to be the 
nanirol and popular choice to adml- 
the hinds previously spent on 
•^mbershlp of Unesco. 

Much of the credit for that must go 

chnbTf ^°^ n * 8 less t,lfln popular 

as director general six years 
bSh froni the Department 

Trade and Industry with a 
^fious I association with the think 
j. . ^ recommended the 
disbandment of the council, 
dm n re 8 arded with great suspl- 
Tt. arrived with a reputation as 
"Jfirorouriess introvert, likely lo 
feih f 8X6 rreeI ? w “b fit fie regard 
"jtotato. ch,r " c ' erofthe 
doIhLj| iar . acter tbe council un- 
term^ Lh 88 chan 8c d during his 
on Pfnli 0fflce * but tbe new c alphas Is 
villMk ency 8nd P r oflt-making acti- 
niftfli won admirers in govern- 
dnL.1i p r° bab, y prevented Its 
! he tinie, Sir 
tamV^*"*** 88 8 communi- 
determi overcome through a 

C0U - 

SasgsgtEirstfi 

foePHrae Minister will be 
dij 8 amh among 
peruSnflfr Slr Crispin TlckeU, 
E^vJ^^secrrtary at the Overseas 
Hunter ^ dmlld Bt ration, but a 
^A^misT®?, 1 cliance fio ,,s » Including 
^hworth^ ev ^® and Professor John 

Potelble7nJff 8180 8 J»ken of aS 
6 shccessors to Sir John. 

John O’Leary 


Those awesome dinosaurs and majestic 
whales which greet the three million 
people who visit South Kensington's 
Natural History Museum each year 
seem some of the few fixed points in a 
rapidly-changing world. 

Generations of schoolchildren have 
wondered at the public exhibitions, 
many of them able to date a lasting 
interest in natural history from that 
first glimpse of the diversity of life. 

Darwin's theories, themselves the 
product of man's wonder as he probed 
the outer edges of his environment, are 
replicated in the almost imperceptible 
rate of change in the public galleries. 

In its prime role as one of the world's 
most prestigious research institutes 
into the science of taxonomy, the 
museum has roots firmly planted in the 
traditions of the great Victorian collec- 
tors. The British Museum (Natural 
History) to use its full title,' houses 
some 65 million specimens of life forms 
and minerals, many forming part of a 
reference collection providing the raw 
mnterial for identifeation ana the con- 
stant revision of scientific dassifica- 
tion. 

The museum's national reference 
collection of insects, for example, 
contains 12 million named specimens, 
representing more than half the 
900,000 described species. A further 
12 million specimens are in the process 
of being prepared, identified and in- 
corporated into the system. 

If this makes the museum seem a 
somewhat sterile linear desccndcnt of 
pedantic Victorinn taxonomy, nothing 
could be further from the truth. For 
the museum is a world leader in the 
discipline, rivalled only by Washing- 
ton’s Smithsonian. 

And uf all the life sciences taxonomy 
is the most fundamental, drawn on by 
zoology, botany, medicine, agricul- 
ture, forestry and environmental con- 
servation. . 

Every day some 1 15 people visit the 
museum's scientific departments, half 
of them from abroad. They include 
academics seeking advice and gui- 
dance for their own research, scientists 
working for government departments 
at home und abroad with practical 
questions about the identity and habits 
of living organisms, and from non- 
governmental nnd international orga- 
nizations. . , . 

The museum’s activities are sepa- 
rated into basic and strategic research 
on the one hand and advisory services 
on the other. Thousands of specimens 
arc made available to researchers on a 
loan basis each yenr. 

So far all this has been free, at least 
to institutions with a reciprocal 
arrangement with the museum. 

But eminence and success are not 
sufficient protectors against the cokj 
economic wind blowing through 1980s 
Britain. Like many other prestigious 
institutions the museum is faced with a 
programme of activity which it is 
unable to support from us anticipated 


'Fpmrs: 



Uniquely among Britain’s 
museums, the Natural History 
Museum receives its central govern- 
ment funding through the Science 


Vote, on the recommendation of the 


Councils. On the basis of the ABRC’s 
recommendations, government funds, 
which comprise about 88 per cent of 
total income, will not exceed £11.5 
million in each year until 1990-9 1 . The 
effect is a shortfall between income 
and programmed spending, after 
alternative sources of income and the 
effect of inflation are taken into 
account, rising to almost £2.7 million 
a year by 1991. 

A 2 per cent cut in running expenses 
and a further loss of jobs, hopefully 
through natural wastage, will only 
yield £V-i million, which a higher 
marketing profile for the museum's 
publications and expertise, and a spon- 
sorship drive will bring the “savings" to 
about £1 million, stillleaving a gap of 
£1.7 million. 

Of course hard financial times are 
not new. The museum’s last two 
annual reports covering the period 
1978-83, dwelt on policy decisions 
being taken at that lime. 

An "equal misery" distribution of 
economics was decided upon at the 
outset to maintain the 80/20 per cent 
share of resources devoted to scientific 
curntion and research on the one hand 
and (he rest to education and public 
exhibitions. Short-term contracts for 
museum staff were introduced as a 
“precautionary measure" in 1982 and 
the following year 12 jobs were axed to 
stay within ensh limits. 

But these were essentially short- 
term decisions taken in the belief that 
the storm might nbatc. It didn't, and 
now die museum authorities have been 
forced to come to terms with a long- 
term reduction in central government 
funding. With the shortfall so large, 
and the museum's scientific and educa- 
tional objectives admitted to be In 
jeopardy, drastic solutions were 
needed. The first step was the 
announcement by the museum trus- 
tees last month that the public will be 
charged admission to the galleries for 
tbe first time since the museum opened 
its doors in 1881 from April nextyrear. 

This decision, controversial In itself, 
could be only the first step in the 
museum's battle to maintain Us activl- 


A way from 
the public 
galleries 
(above) most 
of the work is 
pure scientific 
research 

tics. Perhaps the authorities benefited 
from being towards the end of the 
admission charges line, with much of 
the attention still being grabbed by 
their neighbours in the Victoria ana 
Albert. But other steps, which may 
still be needed if the income from 
charges is insufficient, includes charg- 
ing for scientific services even with 
institutions with which the museum 
currently has reciprocal arrangements. 

Some of the museum's 335 scientific 
staff are deeply worried that the search 
foT a more market-oriented approach 
to the museum's services and the quest 
for more commissioned research may 
distort a research programme which 
has evolved in response to normal 
scientific pressures and free choice of 
lines of inquiry. 

They believe that the danger re- 
mains that the adoption of any cost/ 
benefit analysis of activities will favour 
short-term projects with easily Quan- 
tifiable results at the expense of leng- 
thy investigations which though 
embarked upon for purely academic 
reasons may yield uiuneusurnbiy valu- 
able results in the future. 

The museum authorities arc ada- 
mant that they do not foresee the 
scientific departments turning over 
wholesale lo short-term commissioned 
research. Director Dr Ronald Hcdley 
says: “It would be wrong to say we are 
changing track. Wc have always had to 
be selective. Traditionally wc have 
engaged in associated research areas of 
greatest relevance to agriculture, 
medicine or the environment. In the 
last 10 years we have had to respond 
more precisely to the requirements of 
the research councils and universi- 
ties." 

The taxonomy of birds, mammals 
and other vertebrates is well known, 
and the most dramatic shift in policy 
has been to acknowledge this by - 
placing collections already in a good 
state of repair and documentation on 
the back burner to concentrate on 
areas of invertebrate taxonomy which 


are still on the margins of knowledge. 

Perhaps the most formidable diffi- 
culties, but also the greatest potential 
gains arc faced by scientists in the 
entomology department. The total 
number or insect species is unknown 
but probably exceeds 10 million. Many 
are bests, and almost all are subject to 
environmental and geographical varia- 
tions which make classification a real 
challenge. 

Many of the most varied are pest 
species including aphids and noctuid 
moths - but precise identification is 
essential to establishing the correct 
biological control for cost-effective 
elimination. 

fn the plant world, too, research has 
brought important and practical spin- 
offs. Certain species of lichen are 
better equipped to tolerate sulphur 
dioxide pollution than others, and 
identification of the mix of species 
present can give a re liable indication of 
pollution levels, a method already 
used in planning inquiries when en- 
vironmental questions were raised. 

Lichens also provide information on 
radioactive fall out, acid rain pollu- 
tion, and can give a clue lo the 
presence of metals in the earth. 

Research at the museum into the 
taxonomy of fishes has also had vital 
but unforeseen practical value. A 
project begun by Dr Philip Whitehead 
jU years ago into the taxonomy of the 
herring family, purely motivated by 
the spirit of scientific inquiry, has led 
to publication of a field guide for use at 
sea by the fishing industry. 

Dr Whitehead is not seduced from 
the straight path of scientific inquiry by 
purely commercial considerations. 
‘‘Taxonomy is not an applied science," 
lie says, “But only in its application 
does it finally justify the time and work 
spent on it/' 

The museum, a rcposiroiy for much 
valuable historical material, dating 
back to the voyages of the great 
explorers, would undoubtedly applaud 
his remarks. 


America’s biggest Scotch importer 



Not many Scottish studies 
specialists would have the 
bravado to launch a major 
conference with the title 
“John Knox and Robert 
Burns: The Odd Cbuple. 

Admittedly. Professor 


DU * dmi* dl. Professor 

t How, .tamj* jFSfifbfi 
director of the Insitute of Sco bsn week 

Dominion University tn J/ g! . with the 

holds its 15th annual ^^'of Srotland". 

more restrained title Jam t conferences as 
Professor Haw* btf P ^55S* considerable 

the showcase of ,bc has brought 

international academic ' a , p ro f esso r Rosalind 

noted Scottish scholars «*“» " 'professor A. A. 
Mitchison, ^^Xjfesro^Gordon Donaldson to 
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Including Dr Michael Kelly, now rector of Glasgow 
University, and prime mover behind the "Glasgow’s 
Miles Better" campaign to improve the image of 
Scotland’s second city. 

Professor Haws cheerfully admits he still generates 
some unease on his frequent visits to Scotland. "Here 
everything is done so low key that the high-powered 
is afways questioned. My style is a little more 
flamboyant and direct than they would like it to be. 
But although some will question it, they'll be 
convinced by my product. I’m not selling lemons, I ’m 
selling Cadillacs. 

And, like any good Cndillac salesman. Professor 
Haws intends selling even more. 

Until now, the Old Dominion institute has been 
the only one of its kind in the United Slates. But 
Professor Haws has decided to extend the winning 
formula, and has masterminded an ambitious plan to 
set up a network of Institutes of Scottish Studies in 13 
states over the next 10 years, all based on the Old 
Dominion model. 

The first opens in a fortnight.-in the University of 
California at Berkeley, with its own threc-day 
conference. Georgia and Texas are next in line, and 
initial!/ at least. Professor Haws will guide llie de- 
velopment of the new institutes. 

Professor Haws intends ODU to be the sole 


provider of postgraduate courses, attracting gradu- 
ates from the network Institutes, as well as being the 
leader in running study courses at Scottish universi- 
ties. 

Professor Haws is himself an indefatigable fund 
raiser on both sides of the Atlantic. He is highly 
sought-nfter ns a speaker at Bums suppers in the 
States, and at many of the 180 annual Highland 
games and gatherings, and it was as lie toured this 
circuit, making the occasional financial plea on 
behalf of ODU, that he formed the idea of network 
institues. . 

He has also won considerable support for the 
scheme from the British Council, which plans to 
provide a small library for each of the new centres, as 
well as helping to bring speakers to their opening 
conferences. 

“There's a tremendous interest in all things 
Scottish, nnd all Pm doing is focusing it. It's a viable 
ethnic study - there are Japanese. Chinese, Polish, 
Irisli studies, so why not Scottish? And there’s a 
general consensus that it’s long overdue." 

Long overdue it may be, but Professor Haws and 
his Cadillacs are breaking the speed limit in catching 


Olga Wojtas 
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The talent 
lost between 
two poles 

Polarization of the vocational and 
non- vocational ructions within cun* 
tinuing education is a trend becoming 
of increasing concern to the Deport* 
ment of Education and Science. 

Since the Inception of its acclaimed 
PICKUP programme of updating 
and training courses several years 
ago, the DKS has become acutely 
aware of the deepening divide be- 
tween the two forms of provision. 

Within the DKS further and higher 
education area, both the vocational 
elements as embodied in PICKUP 
and the more general forms of adult 
education including extramural pro- 
vision and the Open University, fail 
within the branch headed by perma- 
nent under-secretary Mr Noel 
Thompson. 

The DES view is that both types of 
provision should ultimately form 
part of a vast spectrum of continuing 
education, encompassing at one end 
basic skills such as literacy, and 
postgraduate studies at the opposite 
end. 

Currently special concern is being 
voiced about the degree of polariza- 
tion taking place within many univer- 
sities where PICKUP and other 
forms of vocational education are 
sited in various departments, while 
extramural activities remain a sepa- 
rate entity. 

There is support for moves to- 
wards the model of community 
education adopted by many Amer- 
ican Institutions, which have estab- 
lished a central administrative unit 
for continuing education incorporat- ! 
ing marketing and promotional > 
strategies. Comparisons have been 
drawn between the large numbers of 
adults - up to 30 per cent In some 
instances - on American university 
campuses, and the much lower fi- 
gures for their British counterparts. 

- While setting no target for British 
Institution! the Government In Its 
recent Green Paper made It clear 
that it accepted continuing education 
as a major growth area for the 
Allure. 

Part of the DES concern over the 
split between adult general education 
soul vocational dements of the system 
stems from the belle! that untapped 
talent Is lying dormant In the adult 
population, skids which might be 
used to aid the country both economi- 
cally and socially . 

There Is also growing recognition 
that some of the personal develop- 


Conti n ui ng education occupies an increasingly important position as institute 
demands placed on them. The THES has conducted a major survey ^ 
of Education and Science, universities, polytechnics and industry 

New strategies - but few resources 


that some or tne personal develop- 
ment techniques employed In the 
teaching of general adult education 
will be needed in vocational courses 
to realize the full potential of em- 
ployees. 

The DES is acutely aware of the 
lona-term need to create a coherent 
ana more flexible system of access for 
mature students, which might be 
developed as a national network; and 
of the accompanying demand for 
suitable educational guidance and 
counselling to ensure a Low drop-out 
rate among adult returners. 

From the DES point of view the 
most pressing Immediate need is for 
greater collaboration between the 
■ many adult education staff Involved 
in various access schemes. 

At the same lime the department is 
aware that to bring about radical 
change iu the profile of continuing 
education In both public and uni- 
versity sectors will require a realign- 
ment of present funding arrange- 
ments. 

Ministers arc known to have been 
uneasy for some time about the 
largely historical arrangement for 
flmdlng the extramural departments 
of universities through recognition of 
the responsible body status. 

Critics of the system have pointed 
out that it excludes approximately 
one third of universities, and totally 
ignores the growing amount of con- 
unuing education provision made by 
public sector institutions. Initiatives 
such as PICKUP are now only serv- 
ing to emphasize (he divide between 
the two spheres of adult education. 

While recognizing the need for 
change in this particular area, the 
DES is not anxious to reveal its 
thinking oh this Issue at present. 


Continuing education is beginning to 
' lie perceived as a major part of 
provision in the university sector. The 
injection of pump-priming PICKUP 
money for vocational activities has 
spurred on the trend, and many institu- 
tions him 1 used the opportunity to look 
more broadly ui I heir current provi- 
sion. 

To discover what attempts universi- 
ties had made to implement new 
strategies for continuing education in 
the wake of the 1984 University Grants 
Committee report on the issue. The 
THES despatched a questionnaire to 
all institutions in England and Wales. 
In quizzing each university, the survey 
enquired about resources committed 
to continuing education; efforts made 
to improve liaison with industry and 
the community; and innovative fea- 
tures of provision. It also set out to 
assess what attempts institutions had 
made to encourage greater involve- 
ment of academic staff in continuing 
education. 

Some institutions had already ack- 
nowledged and responded to the need 
for change, before the establishment 
of the UGC working party on the 
issue. Aston, for example, created its 
centre for extension education in 1982 
- the year that the working party began 
its investigation. 

Others have only begun to re- 
examine their provision more recently. 
Exeter is poised to embark on new 
initiatives once its new director of 
continuing education is appointed in 
the autumn. 

Though activity in many instances 
has been spread unevenly among de- 
partments and not necessarily central- 
ized or co-ordinated front within the 
existing adult education administra- 
tion, there has been a realization in 
many institutions that adult education 
depart ments do possess an expertise in 
the area which should not go un- 
tapped. 

And to prevent a widening of the 
gap between adult liberal education 
and more vocational programmes, 
some institutions have begun to assem- 
ble all continuing education provision 
under one central administrative de- 
partment. 

While the emphasis on vocational 
provision has led to fears in some 
quarters of a demise of traditional 
extramural studies, The THES Burvey 
tended to indicate the emergence of an 
opposite effect. In Institutions where a 
new Interest had been taken in voca- 
tional aspects of continuing education, 
this has helped to focus attention on 
the broader areBS of provision. 

Where Innovative action had been 
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taken to attract mature students into 
vocational courses through marketing 
and more flexible administrative proc- 
edures. the implications for university 
adult education generally were not 
going unnoticed. . 

But it was accepted work in this 
direction would continue at a slow 
pace, hampered by severe restraints on 
financing schemes. Several institutions 
made the point that just a little addi- 
tional casn in the form of pump- 
priming would go some way to allevi- 
ate the situation and encourage growth 
in the community education sector, to 
match similar developments which had 
taken place in vocational education. 

The survey also highlighted the 
disparity in provision of continuing 
education which resulted from the 
continuation of the responsible body 
funding system for extramural depart- 
ments. 

t Pump-priming was 
declared extremely 
valuable, despite 
complaints about 
the paucity of awards 7 

However, in some cases, there had 
been a determined effort to attract 
mature students despite problems con- 
cerning funding. An obvious example 
was provided by Lancaster which, 
without responsible body status, had 
managed the admission of large num- 
bers of full-time mature students, and 
the introduction of part-time first de- 
gree and postgraduate work. 

On resources currently allocated to 
continuing education it proved im- 
possible for many institutions to isolate 
snd define overall expenditure. A 
large number of institutions stressed 
that much of the work, according to 
government instruction, was of a self- 
financing nature, although several 
mentioned that a small amount of 
income from such sources was now 
being fed back into the system to aid 
poorly resourced areas of adult provi- 
sion. 

Pump-priming was declared ex- 
tremely valuable, despite complaints 
about the paucity of awards - especial- 
ly when combined with exhortations to 
institutions to make- major provision 
for continuing education. A feeling 
which was aptly summed up in the 
response from one institution which 
declared: “More money, available for 
pump-priming would obviously help 
the organization and provision of 
courses. More importantly, it would 


indicate a serious national commit- 
ment to an area where encouragement 
has not so far been backed by material 
support." . . . 

Marketing for many institutions re- 
mained a weak chain in the structure. 
Though universities had become in- 
creasingly well aware of the import- 
ance of a strong marketing policy both 
in vocational and community educa- 
tion, many were finding lack of re- 
sources a serious impediment to 
growth in this vital area. 

Institutions which had adopted 
marketing strategics had implemented 
a variety of devices for involving 
industry and the community. 

One initiative, undertaken at 
Durham, has been the development by 
the university's business school of n 
senior common room approach, 
whereby representatives from a host of 
commercial and industrial interests 
have been invited to participate in 
events, and encouraged to bring other 
guests on to campus to join in. 

Hull has utilized a secondment 
scheme to secure the services of an 
industrial and commercial liaison offic- 
er with valuable inside knowledge of 
the industrial environment; while 
Leicester makes use of a computerized 
mailing system, and is in the process or 
harnessing the service to stimulate 
demand Tor technical services and 
consultancy work, both to fii ms locally 
and nationally. 

Facing the problem that almost all 
Anns in its area employ fewer than 
1,000 staff, Sussex with assistance from 
the PICKUP fund hus established n 
small Arms unit to liaise with com- 
panies and examine how the university 
can best offer support. 

A number of devices have been 
adopted by institutions in order to 
make provision more flexible, mid 
therefore far more accessible to adult 
students. The survey revealed n degree 
of modularization of courses at almost 
every institution canvassed, though 
some hail progressed a good deal 
further than oifiuis. 

Most were also providing some form 
of access opportunities, or had de- 
veloped links with other further and 
adult education ugencics who under- 
took this function. Work on credit 
transfer arrangements also seemed to 
be progressing at a brisk puce, both 
within a local framework, and with 
other higher education institutions. 

Open learning was revealed as a 
mode of delivery currently attracting u 
lot of attention. Schools of London 
University are actively engaged in 
preparation of video materials and 
computer programs to accompany 


courses; Aston has a system qJm. 
recording of lectures based mp 
American scheme at Stanford 
arc lured out for off-campus’ ustn 
industry and commerce; $jL* 
solution has been to take thecamouh 
the workplace via its mobile eC 
centres. ’ 

Some institutions with widely 
persed populations have attenmw.! 
not always successfully - to ‘ 

distance learning for use in thttel 
munity. Kent had considered sod 1 1 
scheme, but pointed out: "Crta;! 
the software is expensive, and thee » 
is only rccuperable with a consider ( 
degree of use." \ 

The University College of Waksa • 
Aberystwyth, however, has maout : 
to establish a unique distance learui \ 
project - an external BA dtm 
scheme delivered entirely in Wdi 
Established to meet the need (or i 

C Open learning was 
revealed as a mode 
of delivery currently 
attracting a 
lot of attention J 

Welsh equivalent to the Open Uni- 
versity undergraduate programme, the 
scheme is currently being undertake 
by 32 students. 

Statistics for academics in full-tins 
posts currently engaged in contimuoi 
education work proved elusive, font 
institutions were unable to make ud 
u calculation. 

Among those which did pmdei 
figure, the amount ranged bustf# 
cent to 5(1 per cent aftw/aiafo*® 
which included its «sl *■***« 
teacher education programme m toft 
total, in most institutions m to 
provide a sum, inw/wiwt V 
ttcudemie staff appeared to 
the 25 per cent level, with 
tliul more needed to bo fa * 115 

1 There was also 8 r0 * in f B |f5w 
nf the importance of staff 
mom, to take nccount of he 
learning needs of adults, 
the vocational sector. »■ 
ing the need, Soulhnmp m 
one of several insiuutions 
pointed out: “The amount ^ 
development work that can be ^ 
taken is currently limited by 


resources. .i;«,*affe- 

Inevitubly, the general ^ 1 m 
sources hampering w p n ! l E,_ n , vsas » 
tinuing education 
reoccuring theme in the respo 


First steps out of the academic wilderness 


Is 

u L 

"Mind Enlivens Matter”, proclaims 
the Latin inscription which adorns 
Warwick University's crest. Taking 
e " the motto to henrt, the university's 
new extramural department has 
n assembled on and around campus the 
te Intellectual ingredient, and Is now 
tv seeking through its continuing educa- 
te tion programme to activate and inspire 

of the matter - the local papulation. 

The title '‘extramural" u something 
•d ofa misnomer for the type of provision 


ana continuing Education embraces 
both vocational courses, under the 
auspices of the much vaunted Coven- 
try Consortium; and the more recent 
open studios programme for the com- 
munity, launched hurriedly in autumn 
1984 after n surprise announcement 
from the Department of Education 
and Science of the award of responsi- 
ble body status and funding. 

About two thirds 'of British' universi- 


ties currently enjoy responsible body 
status, and therefore grant aid from 
the DES. But well before the Universi- 
ty Grants Committee established its 
working party on continuing education 
and recommended a review of the 
system, it was being recognized within 
universities that Its days were num- 
bered. 

The award of such status at War- 
wick, coming in the face of stiff 
opposition from Birmingham which 
sought to retain its Overall control of 
provision in the West Midlands, and 
coinciding with the UGC pronounce- 
ment urging a more positive stance on 
continuing education, was seen as a 
DES attempt to alter the pattern of 
extramural studies, and ret a prece- 
dent for other institutions to follow. 

Warwick itself was anxious at the 
outset to promote the impression that 
t was a prototype - modelled on the 
lines advocated by the UGC - which 
would seek to introduce continuing 
SSSff ln i thc mainstream 
mnJhcSi 5 CtIV ! ty j , U8e inn ovative 

SEWm 1 " 1 ?? 1 10 "ttractanew 

breed of mature students; and encour- 
age far greater involvement bv 
academic staff in the presentation of 
programmes. 

How for the university has vet 
succeeded in these ambitions is still an 

rivtd at Wanrtck In Septc^te E 

■ pscsrtt ■sras&FS 


Cambridge history graduate, he spent 
three years on the staff of the adult 
education department at Leeds - a 
bastion of redbrick extramural provi- 
sion which also enjoys a reputation for 
innovative research and development 
- before embarking on a 16-year stint 
as director of continuing education at 
the Australian National University. 

After only a few months in his new 
post, Professor Duke feels it is for too 
early to make any concrete statements 
on Warwick's ability to bring adult 
education in from the academic wilder- 
ness and award it a more central role in 
varsity life. But to date he is happy 


terest by follow academics, coupled 
with a determined attempt by the 
university's administrators to promote 
continuing education issues through 
the estabushement of working parties 
and standing committees. 

The next five years, he anticipates, 
wiU be crucial - not only to Warwick, 
but for continuing education on a 
national scale. Higher education will 
have to decide whether to make a 
major commitment to mature students 
on a grand scale, or to stand by and let 
the system enter a period of decline as 

dwindle* 6 ” ° f 1 k ycar ‘ old students 

And it will not be sufficient. Profes- 
sor Duke argues, to merely transpose 
8tu “Cnts. Tbe 
aSJSSr education system must 
radical measures to accommodate 


ing technological society- ^ 
Among the mectaM aBgg „ 

place at Warwick _ to st^^ 
position of continmnge.au 
m the university sjroejjra ^ j| 
of internal secondments. ^ 
current uncertainty over® egf JJj 
duced formula for decided » 

ments, Intended to gnj aca 

outside continuing “““g 
sight into the issues JL” v h ^ aS j 0 f cre^ 
Warwick can already boast oi 
ing strong external ltnto lhrte pi 
providers, and J 1 ? 1 * 1 d* ^ a(e J 
education authorities throng" ^ 
forum which meets on « yijj 
This body is a nurrw 
created several years ago ^ 
Coventry Consortium, 
nizes short courses «n ptf 

retraining for 

groups are chaired by the ^ tr* 
lor dnd include 

other institutions, indudJQJ, 
Polytechnic’s director. Tb ^ 
its consortium counterjw* • . ^ 
useful in forming ■ 
where the academte and 
hierarchies can mull over f 

are then disseminated . 

system. , hv the £>, 

The structure 

tium has proved of ? 1 

promoting , greater, insb^ ' J 
labors t inn. -^1 
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jmippTe with a changing ideology and 
issue, involving the Department 
Report by Maggie Richards. 

An open invitation 
to the community 


Polytechnics, because of the nature of 

ihea work, have always been at the 
forefront or continuing education - an 
Sal point stressed quite forcefully by 
* number of institutions in their re- 
sponse to The THES survey of current 

strong the public sector 
Amoections with continuing education 
have become wns revealed in the large 
numbers of students enrolled on such 
studies -albeit still largely vocational - 

^jfcopting as their definition of 
continuing education the NAB de- 
scription: “Any form of education 


idc enu ; . ■ 

tions able to pinpoint continuing 
education students reported involve- 
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heavily biased towards vocational 
offerings, increasingly polytechnics re- 
ported that they are focusing on broad- 
er provision for the community - with 
programmes for women and the uncm- 

.lM* a d rni*«aiu«na nnriiniliir iUf>ntinn 
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iht priority areas now as: access, 
marketing, and more flexible provi- 
so (including credit transfer). 

To encourage grcHter participation 


ujtuAu bAiauug; piuvmuii t 

by increasing modularization 
<A task full-time and part-time 

I #4 Service 


m 

students being accorded 
tn shj dent" status and so able 
of nu!?? ourses without the necessity 
tindeimlf ln ® fom,a * qualifications or 
jj^soing stringent entry proce- 


wihm the public sector which 
r.^spccficairy designed for ma- 
Within a modular sys- 
of SPi ls undertake 20 units, each 
JIudiM duration, and generally 
S ,h , c ra,e of two evenings a 
ttbenJ P !* nd °. ver five years. The 
PoIvtJw « an ‘Htegral part of the 
andcomm C s - conl ”tuing education 
in reLv!lI nunity , acccss centre, formed 
‘° the NAB ^port, which 
taSJd °y an assistant director and 
\ the sixth faculty of the 

4Si a " d . ,0 ° ha .d acted recently 
PtovSlan ^ ru ,ts “ptmuing education 
centraLanJ^ P°iytechnic has con- 
8 leritt n ex P Bn oing access through 
ne Wcenui P «u° 8rain P ,es housed in its 
Rented hf ^Htinuing education. 

1 Soft oneraii. ■ t0Wn the new 

■ for both a ~ s in a P outreach capacity 
^ilvitleft £ mm V mt y aQ d vocational 
; education n^ n !l unction with further 
, ^cation ■m2 v ■ re and the local 

' o f 1Ud °^ h a ye explored the 

a “waik-in” facility for 
whtri, 8 « dents * including 

iS3$Ssass 

j 8 Rpilir bas* Utdt t0 tour si * sites on 

: JJJytftSSSf 11 ?. 10 "dden access many 
JF? do strenuous 

fSSSLsfS? Unks other 
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its major education providers, includ- 
In 8 the polytechnic and the university. 

Positive steps have been taken by 
many institutions to establish market- 
ing strategies for continuing educa- 
tion, usually under the control of an 
assistant director of external affairs, 
and in some instances backed by the 
uppointment of a press and public 
relations officer. 

In the case of Birmingham, an 
enterprise unit has also been estab- 
lished, to promote activities with the 
long-term aim of attracting sufficient 
funding to divert some resources into 
special needs provision. 

Leicester has taken the idea of the 
business lunch, and extended it into 
the business seminar. So far the 
approach has been extremely success- 
ful, persunding firms of the value of 
management training and leading 
directly to the provision Ivy the 
polytechnic of its MBA course on u 
part-time basis. 

The institution was also one of 
several which had utilized local radio* 
to get its message across. Thames hnd 
managed to secure a one-day phone-in 
facility to offer general aovicc on 
continuing education opportunities. 

Several institutions reported initia- 
tives involving the use of distance 
learning. And in institutions such as 
Bristol, which had become involved in 
a mujor Open Tech programme, staff 
had become aware of the implications 
of open learning systems in other areas 
of the institution's work. 

Bristol reported: “A considerable 
degree of commitment to, and involve- 
ment with distance learning develop- 
ment therefore exists within the 
polytechnic, even though it may not be 
said to be evenly spread throughout 
the institution. There is no doubt that a 
greater investment of funds for the 
release of staff time to develop dis- 
tance learning material in proven cases 
of need and suitability would speed up 
such course development.” 

Virtually all institutions found it 
impossible to quantify numbers or 
percentages of staff involved in con- 
tinuing education, but in many it was 
estimated to be over 50 per cent. 

in most instances institutions 
already included an element of con- 
tinuing education staff development os 
part of their in-service training 
arrangements. But many were begin- 
ning to recognize the need for much 
more specific programmes of training. 

Outside the polytechnic realm, many 
other higher education institutions 
have been taking a keen interest in the 
Anther development of continuing 
education. Although the number of 
survey returns was smaller than for 
polytechnics and universities, those 
colleges which did respond demons- 
trated a heightened awareness of the 
needs of continuing education stu- 
dents. . , . „ 

Since consideration of tne NAB 
document, institutions had organized 
working parties to examine their cur- 
rent offerings - in many Instances 
colleges were already catering for large 
numbers of mature students, but with- 
out making specific provision for 

th Where these committees had com- 
pleted their deliberations a senior 
member of staff had been appointed to 
spearhead further development. In 
several cases this had also been sup- 
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polytechnic counterparts, many in- 
stitutions found it rmposstbie toiden 
tify spending on continuing education, 
but ft was recognized as the major 
growth area for the future. One fostitu 
tion stated: "It is our view that further 
expansion into the continuing educa- 
t8n market is a 

resources than the altematlve of put 
ting resources Into an rnmmflgB* 
for the diminishing pool of 18-plus 

^Recognizing the need to make furth- 
er InroSs into the 

many colleges were 

• ef.qad fMrfbSf.W 8 ^*" ‘ ’ 
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Polytechnic) just before the outbreak of the Great War. 

Business as usual 
-for 138 years 


The origins of (he City of London 
Polytechnic date hack to 1848, which 
was also the year it enrolled Us first 
continuing education students. It hus 
been in the business of adult educa- 
tion ever since. 

With approximately 12,000 part- 
time students enrolled at any one 
time, the polytechnic claims to hove 
more students In this category titan 
any other institution In the country. 
This factor,' plus the high percentage 
of adults registered on full -time 
degree programmes and the estab- 
lishment of a special updating unit 
which has been In operation since 
1977, put City very much to the 
forefront of current public sector 
continuing education provision. 

Three mqjor strands make up the 
main components of City's con- 
tinuing education provision: a full- 
time modular degree scheme; part- 
time (mainly day ond evening) voca- 
tional classes; and updating courses - 
the responsibility or (he special unit. 

The nine buildings which comprise 
the polytechnic are sprinkled about 
the city of London. With an institu- 
tion so centrally situated for the 
capital’s business and commercial 
heart, it Is not surprising the 
polytechnic is confident about the 
future, with Its already large num- 
bers of students destined to rise still 
further. 

Because of Its prime location (here 
is also no lack of post-school appli- 
cants for fiill-tlme courses. Indeed, 
City’s provost, Mr Michael Edwards 
admits to being “positively embar- 
rassed" by demand in this direction. 
Although, therefore, not threatened 
by demographic trends, City Is deter- 
mined to enhance its continuing 
education provision. 

One reason is that the provost, 
coming to his present appointment 
five years ago from a career In 
Industry recognizes the influence ma- 
ture students can bring to bear on 
their younger counterparts and the 
institution as a whole. 

Already the adults who make up 20 
per cent of the students undertaking 
the polytechnic's modular degree 
scheme have had an impact In terms 
of their dedication to study, and their 
practical experience of work. 

The ratio of mature to post-school 
students within the scheme Is now 
about right, Mr Edwards judges. 
Any further influx might tilt the 
balance too much. 

So, instead, City Is now looking at 
the possibility of modularizing some 
of its named degrees, which form 
about 60 per cent of the polytechnic’s 
undergraduate provision at present. 
This, It Is envisaged, would widen 
opportunities for mature students, 
particularly for those wanting to 
study in business or professional 
areas. 

In one Instance, the polytechnic 
would like to completely alter the 
profile of one of Its most successful 
specific degrees: the Business Studies 
BA, to accommodate mature stu- 
dents. The plan involves aUowing 
adult entrants with appropriate In- 
dustrial or commercial experience 
exemption from the two six-month 
work plafenjenls, 1 currently essential 


wns central. 


dlnely, in 
Ized Into 


a special short 


courses unit, which currently em- 
ploys three staff and co-ordinates 
administrative arrangements and 
promotion of programmes. 

Pre-empting the DES PICKUP 
programme by a number of years, 
the unit is self-financing and has 
supplied annual surpluses to the 

E Brent institution though (tampered 
y.lMft of; resources,,, 


Industry’s 
war on 
two fronts 


What industry rcuuires of higher 
education in general, and continuing 
education in particular, is well 
documented, according to the Confed- 
eration of British Industry, in its recent 
Green Paper response. 

In broad terms, the CB1 is concen- 
trating on what it feels (o be the major 
failures of the present structure: over- 


facets of the course. 

Suitable mature candidates would 
be enrolled a year ahead of their 
intended participation, and during 
the ensuing 12 months their perform- 
ance at work would be supervised 
and assessed In a similar way to the 
existing sandwich elements for youn- 
ger undergraduates. 

Mature students would then go on 
to complete two four-term years - the 
course would allow for shortened 
vacation periods. 

So far informal talks on the prop- 
osition with her Majesty’s Inspecto- 
rate and the Council for National 
Academic Awards have yielded a 
“quite enthusiastic” response. 

Mr Edwards feels that such a 
programme might win favour among 
academic staff If administered on a 
voluntary basis: “We wotdd be able 
to offer existing or new staff a range 
of choices. They could (each three 
terms, or four terms for additional 
pay. Alternatively, they could opt for 
a two-term year, which might appeal 
to some older staff or those wanting 
to undertake consultancy work.’’ 

While City Is aware there will be no 
lack of demand for Its provision. It is 
anxious lo expand growth In one 
particular area. Having devoted 
some time and energy lo developing 
access links with further education 
Institutions in London’s East End, 
the polytechnic is keen to strengthen 
links with the locality and to exploit 
what is thought to be a huge poten- 
tial. 

Explained Mr Edwards: “We 
know the proportion of 16-ycar-olds 
moving on to tertiary education in 
Hackney nnd Tower Hamlets is the 
lowest in the country. We acknow- 
ledge this statistic has nothing to do 
with ability. It is caused by social 
factors. 

“Wc believe, and have some ex- 
perience to bear It out, that numbers 
of these people after being in jobs for 
a while wlU recognize they have a 
need for higher education, wliich 
they did not realize at 16. If we are to 
coutinue to serve our local commun- 
ity, which we are very keen to do, we 
will have to make additional provi- 
sion for these people who missed 
their Initial opportunities.’ 1 

Apart from tackling the problems 
of access for mature students from 
both the commercial and the com- 
munity spheres, the polytechnic lias 
for over a decade recognized the 
growing emphasis on updating and 
retraining. 

Originally responsibility for this 
area within the Institution rested with 
various departments, but H was 
recognized that the approach was 
fragmented and imposed a heavy 
administrative burden on teaching 


level; an obsession with acquisition of 
paper qualifications at (he expense of 
proper development of personal skills 
- judged to be of better use lo Industry; 
and an over-enthusiastic pursuit of 
ucademic excellence for the top lfl per 
cent of studies (to .form the next 
generation of academics} at the ex- 
pense of the remaining 90 per cent, 
many of whom will be seeking careers 
in commerce, industry, the professions 
and the public sector. 

The Cfil is critical of the pace at 
which change occurs within higher 
education, especially in the university 
sector. Scientific and technological 
advance is taking place at such a rapid 
rate that companies arc altering their 
plans from month to month, yet in 
many instances educational change 
evolves only over several years. 

To meet the new demands of rapid 
technological progress, the CB1 wants 
urgent attention given to develop- 
ments in continuing education uu two 
fronts: the updating and retraining of 
graduate employees, and the wider 
provision of upgrading studies for 
mature students. 

Courses in both categories, says the 
CBI. should be designed on a modular 
basis so that they, in turn, can be 
Revised and updated quickly and effi- 
ciently. 

Acknowledging some institutions 
arc now making strenuous efforts to 
meet these requirements, the CBI 
urges many more to contribute~or run 
the risk that the growing demand will 
be met from outside the higher educa- 
tion sphere. 

The CBI's own education stnff have 
been monitoring the development of 
updating courses. They report provi- 
sion In this field is still "patchy , and 
nre keen to see more collaborative 
efforts between various institutions, 
such as the link up at Coventry involv- 
ing both the city's universily and 
polytechnic. 

Such initiatives are of special value 
when they incorporate a central advis- 
ory unit. Many companies, hnve in the 
past been contused by the vast array of 
courses arranged by individual institu- 
tions, or by depart ments within institu- 
tions. 

The solution, the CBI contends, 
must be some form of local initiative 


quireraents, without the interference 
of government or national agencies. 

Faults Milch exist in the current 
system are not judged to be the total 
responsibility of the educational sec- 
tor. The CBI is aware of weaknesses 
within industry, especially among 
smaller companies, and of the lack of a 
firm commitment to training on the 
part of some enterprises. 

it is accepted that industry's present 
disinteresl in training issues steins 
partly from a hefty pruning of special- 
ists in the field during the 1970s. One 
early effect of the recession was a 
rundown, even among larger com- 
panies, of education and training per- 
sonnel. This loss is now being widely 
felt. 

Mr Henry Tomlinson, from the 
CBI’s education department, believes 
industries could now examine the 
possibility of making education and 
training liaison the re&ponslblity of 
technical and production deportments 
within firms. 

Tliough the system might not be 
workable in smaller companies where 
the managing director is likely to' 
assume sole control, Mr Tomlinson is 
convinced such structures in larger 
organizations would assist in making 
training directly relevant to the needs 
of the individual company, and help 
emphasize the more central role train- 
ing might coma to play In each firm's 
development. 

Regardless of where training exper- 
tise is sited, the CBI feels the key to 
improved communication between in- 
dustry and education .must lie in the 
use of efficient marketing strategies by 
the higher education sector. 
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Chiefs on the warpath 


Harold 

Silver 


The CNAA: an opportunity 
for public demonstration? 
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“The Government welcomes” - nol promoted to university status. The 

the most common of phrases these public sector, including the colleges 

days - “The Government welcomes validated by universities, did, howev- 

thc changes that the Council for er. produce an alternative on the other 

National Academic Awards are mak- side of Crosland's binary line. The 
mg in response to the work of the public sector has always had to fight for 

Lmdon committee” - a welcome, understanding, recognition, re- 

perhaps even n historic sentence. The sources, status. The binary line was 
Secretary of Slate appears to have controversial, and possibly wrong, but 
mediated long on validation of public the CNAA in particular made a good 
sector higher education, nnd may be in job of its part of the allotted hemis- 
the unusual position of hearing some pherc. it served national policy, and 
applause. Not from all polytechnic began to influence it. Without it, the 
quarters, where some aspirations were polytechnics and colleges would still be 

higher than the CNAA or Sir Keith somewhere outside the margins of 

could reach, but from the CNAA "higher education”. Their degrees had 

constituency broadly, I suspect. The become accepted. The CNAA’s peer 
CNAA has l wren moving rapidly to- validation and review process went 
wards extending the responsibility of beyond comparability to the assertion 
its associated institutions for their own of its own model of higher education 
courses. There arc changes, there will process nnd performance. It was time- 
be more, the Government welcomes, consuming nnd tough going, but it 
Twenty-one this year, the CNAA altered the landscape, 
makes its history. From 1979 the council launched into 

a strategy for promoting "parternship 
in validation”. Had it done so more 
effectively and promptly the Lindop 
inquiry into validation might not have 

27SS? is sftsrfifsffi 

5* bond ooermilE on a mendnUons. Experienced institutions 

tier* where only okmeem dared b J: 8an become restivc and think 
The^ S aa riwnitf 2*?r aboul the attractions of autonomy. 

standard ^ *■“ ,0 . m0VC towards 

tions equivalent to those of (he univer- ^mnlct^ 

Bities (whatever they werel), fumbled SKh a f th 

its vmy towards acceptable definitions "/ EEj !' . „ n . n 

of the style and content of its degrees. __ .h?I S 

It emphasized sandwich courses, part- ..IKi Vhn rfr a A f tTu °P l 0fl ’ 1 

time degrees and access for mature Jjjj! nf l : n b 8 s , ex P' n ' 
students. Within two ycare It was tiffin* L “ °Ju? Brccmg 
calling for a flexible approach to nUimnL , condit l onSi 

courses, including “a broader study of *?5 d 

science or technology 1 * or studies J2JPI ? ce of sustomed standards. The 
which covered a combination of the ™r» Vfc? l 2tKSP? a considerable 
two with the social sciences. Like the sector, now has 

NCTA before it the council required S2U i or ,ts 
its degrees to contain “complementary 

or contrasting studies", but by the end j n ^“haping it. Whatever 

of the 1960s was withdrawing such *?. - tbc 

requirements. It was increasingly foT V ndo P , J} ,s 2 

• the polytechnics, and then the 7 col- council and 

leges, to propose the content of their Ju ’ u ^ the 

courses, and for the CNAA to worry Ef_ ra aIo-S 111 dhw 6 — °* 1 ^h wrma, l* 
about the standard. 7 Si jMH* PIUun « ton - 71,6 rest » 

If wc worried about the historian's tnar 8 ,nalla - 
hindsight none of us would venture a 

public opinion. Sir Peter Venables, _ 

alas, got the CNAA wroug, ludefatlg- 

able portraitist and analyst of technical 

education and all that surrounded it, . . 

ho thought {in the Universities ■ . L|1C .contusions, ambiguities, con- 

Quartcrly in 1965) that the colleges lT ? vcrs . ies and n , va l futures of higher 

n,,.u. i/l .. 1 . 1 ' , .... ..O':" education mmoin k..» .k, 


It inherited the mantle of the 
National Council for Technological 
Awards and its Diploma in Technolo- 
gy. 1 taught on the Dip Tech and felt 
myself part of a band operating on a 
frontier where only pioneers dared. 
The CNAA, given its task of setting 
standards in public sector" institu- 
tions equivalent to those of the univer- 
sities (whatever they werel), fumbled 
its way towards acceptable definitions 
of the style and content of its degrees. 
It emphasized sandwich courses, part- 
time degrees and access for mature 
students. Within two years It was 
calling for a flexible approach to 
courses, including “a broader study of 
science or technology 1 * or studies 
which covered a combination of the 
two with the social sciences, like the 
NCTA before It the council required 


secretary’s response to Lindop, it is a 
vindication of the CNAA council and 
the direction it has taken, and the 
personal commitment of its chairman, 
Sir Alastair PUkington. The rest is 
marginalia. 
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ho thought {in the Universities . ine confudons, ambiguities, con- 
Quorterly in 1965) that the colleges lT ? VCTS . ies and nyal futures of higher 
ought to be working snugly with their education remain, but there is an 
local universities, “rather than in isola- >mportnnl opportunity in the Secretary 
tion under the remote CNAA”. I o« State s leasing of life to the CNAA. 
cannot, 20 years later, and after work- secretaries of State offer critiques and 
Ine under nnd with tho CNAA for eight mn . retirements, even while wel- 
ofthem, begin to feci Isolated or see it ®° min fi- They do not apparently go as 
ns remote. Venables was disturbed tar 115 congratulating, They are not 
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that the CNAA - contrary to what the 
university people Involved in its plan- 
ning had envisaged - wns producing a 
“quasi-university system 1 *, with the 
absurd possibility that somo 55 tech- 
nical colleges then offering degrees 
would end up under its umbrella: "If 
the CNAA were to recognize courses 
in such a wide variety of colleges, it 
may seriously be doubted whether the 
courses and the education provided 
could really be comparable with that 
provided fn the universities.” The 
current directory of its first degrees 
nnd diploma of higher education 
courses lists 1 10 Insilutlons which such 
CNAA “ recognition" in Britain. As of 
that directory going to press he was 
doubly wrong, exactly so. 


There were those who thought that 
the CNAA would serve as a sub- 
university system, merely catching the 
fall-out, ana not attempting to estab- 
lish a "separate” system - but perhaps 
occasionally allowing an aspirant to be 


Calls from the Government and in the 
Jarrsii report for greater effectiveness 
. and efficiency, and also for the recog- 
nition of vice chancellors not only as 
academic leaders but also as chief 
executives, are regarded ns threats to 
acndemic freedom, particularly if ex- 
pressed in what some would regard ns 
offensive managerial language. Never- 
theless, professional management ex- 
pertise. as well as academic ability and 
Innate leadership qualities, will be 
essential if institutional autonomy and 
consensus styles of decision-making 
are to be preserved. 

Should academics concerned about 
threats to research, scholarship and 
academic freedom recognize that the 
more effectively and efficiently re- 
sources are used, the greater the 
freedom of institutions to develop and 
implement their own academic plans? 

Higher education will need, as the 
Green Paper emphasizes, to be re- 
sponsive to the changing demands of a 
past-industrial, advanced information 
and manufacturing technology society. 
The major institutional managerial 
challenge is, and will continue to be, 
how to maintain the vitality, respon- 
siveness and creativity of faculty when 
many of the pressures are working in 
the opposite direction, including the 
prospect of continuing decline in real 
resources, ageing faculty, diminished 
career prospects, declining in real 
salaries, and little new blood. Despite 
these pressures the Government con- 
siders the challenge is to manage not 
for survival, but for relevance and 
excellence. 

All the signs indicate that, regard- 
less of political party in power, press- 
ure on institutions to justify their 
activities and account for theif use of 
resources and their performance is 
likely to be sustained. Within institu- 
tions planning, resource allocation and 
accountability will need to be linked in 
the way envisaged in the Jarratt report. 
Managements will require a sound 
basis upon which to arrive at and 
justify such derisions to internal con- 
stituencies that are suspicious and 
concerned about threats not just to 
scholarship and academic freedom but 
also to thplr continued existence. 

In particular, they need to develop 
methods for allocating resources which 
provide for the selective allocation of 
research funds, and for assessing the 
performance of the component parts 
of thoir institutions. There will be calls 
(witness the Jarratt report) for greater 
accountability by heads of academic 
departments for the use of resources 
allocated to them, and for the Intro- 
duction or strengthening of procedures 
for staff development, appraisal, and 
accountability. Inevitably there will be 
a continuing demand for performance 
Indicators, which will aid these proces- 
ses, and for relevant financial, quan- 
titative and qualitative information for 

n , decision-making and con- 
of this will be perceived by 
many academics as threatening. 

Within institutions the pressure for 
increased efficiency in the short term 
will have to be balanced with actions 
that need to be taken if institutions are 
to be effective in results achieved in the 
long term. In this respect it is impor- 
tant to recognize the dangers of press- 
ures for short-term efficiency crowding 
out long-term effectiveness. Teaching, 


prone to warmth. Not these days. But 
this is an opportunity for some 
warmth, and for some celebration - 
not of a decirfon, but of a history. We 
do not sufficiently celebrate the public 
sector of higher education, but this is 
the CNAA’s moment, Even while it Is 
under strong and in some ways un- 
pleasant pressure It is going to snare in 
important changes with considerably 
more Institutions than Sir Peter Ven- 
ables could have imagined. 

Those.of us who have been at the 
hard and sometimes painful receiving 
end of validation, and those of us who 
have shared in the CNAA's complex 
calendar of operations, have raised 
from time to time decibels of com- 
pULtnt or protest. The work has some- 
times been a burden, and there are 
already major changes that the institu- 
tions in particular will have delected 
with some relief. It is important, at the 
same time, to proclaim the. achieve- 
ment as well as the welcome. 

• And I doubt whether I am alone In 
being reckless enough to admit that 
I’ve actually enjoyed my eight CNAA 
years, . . , 


John Sizer on thepost- 
Jarratt bid for 
efficiency expected of 
vice chancellors 

research and scholarship should be 
concerned with long-term effective- 
ness. The Green Paper is also con- 
cerned with long-term effectiveness, ic 
contributing to the improvement of the 
performance of the economy; match- 
ing competition in producing more 
qualified scientists, engineers, tech- 
nologists and technicians, developing 
the ability to adapt to change, etc. 

While it is reasonable to expect the 
Government to have, and to enunci- 
ate, broad policies, strategics and 
guidelines, it is less realistic to expect a 
longer term funding horizon which 
does not carry with it a considerable 
degree of uncertainty. If long-term 
effectiveness is the primary measure of 
performance, such uncertainties 
should not excuse the need to examine 
the impact of long term trends on an 
institution’s portfolio of activities and 
to develop a strategy for its long-term 
development, which is responsive to 
those trends. 

Under conditions of financial con- 
straint and changing priorities such 
requests for strategic plans will be seen 
as a further threat to academic free- 
dom. Thus the Janatt Teport recom- 
mends that councils, which contain a 
majority of lay members, should assert 
their responsibilities in governing their 
institutions; notably in respect of 
strategic plans to underpin academic 
decisions and structures which bring 
planning, resource allocation nnu 
accountability together into one 
corporate process linking academic, 
financial and physical aspects. 

It may well be that a degree of 
tension between them is necessary in 
the circumstances now facing universi- 
ties and can be creative and uencficial 
in the long term. Not surprisingly, 
many academics are • suspicious and 
wary of Jarratt's recommendations, 
and others may be sceptical us to 
whether lay members of appropriate 
quality are willing to enter the fray. 
Having active lay members will not 
compensate for sin ineffective vice 
chancellor. 

Decentralized structures require in- 
stitutions critically to study nnd evalu- 
ate themselves; it they are to preserve 
their autonomy and academic freedom 
universities have to find internal solu- 
tions to retrenchment and redeploy- 
ment. While developing and applying 
criteria for the evaluation of subject 
areas and research programmes is a 
first stage in self-evalunlion, this only 
Provides a starting point from which 
difficult managerial judgements have 
to be made. 

The fewer the criteria the greater the 
gap that has to be bridged by such 
judgements. No matter how sophisti- 
cated and detailed the analysis the gap 
will remain a substantial one and their 
nature difficult and complex. This is 
particularly true iu the area of research 
performance evaluation. How do you 
compare the research performance of 
an economics department with that of 
a physics department? 

A serious risk under the conditions 
postulated is that an institution will not 


be able to support existing m, 
developments in 'merging™? 
hove high future attractive^' 
enter these emerging howvY 
successfully it may feSS, * 
break down and cross tra£j, r 
part mental and faculty bcZ?* 
knrd choices will have to ft 
Debates within universities 
highlighted the difficulties invoL^ j 
consensus building, and the bdmi 
ra problems underlying 
self-evaluation and self-renewJS 
have illustrated the conflict beiS 
corporate responsibility, the aM, 
nature of departments and facT 
and individual academic foZ 
Faculty and departmental selfc»b 
tion tend to break down under m 
tions of financial stringency andta 
traction. Naturally there is a u* * 
reluctance to face reality antU i 
hard choices. ,1 

It is not sufficient to appoint umfi 
chancellors hardworking, outstofci ' 
academics with an overriding coo® t 
for improving quality, but whose* i 
quaintance with planning, resouce 
management, financial forecasting 
control and organizational bebaviw 
is minimal; nor^managersof sumitl' 
who will balance the books, recniitk 
students and raise the funds, 

High quality managers of approw 
ate academic standing arc requra 
who can overcome institutional l» 
ertia. They have to secure institutions) 
agreement to department missioa 
statements that recognize the needto 
protect centres of excellence and tin 
resource allocation processes cannot 
be based on "fair shares for alP. They 
lmvc to overcome resistance to cha^t 
in circumstances when preservation^ 
the status quo is the natural rallying 
point for a consensus. 

Thus a case can be made, and the 
language does not have to be offen- 
sive, for the appointment 0/ tigh 
quality managers who cm tpplym 
professional management afufa » 
create an environment 
to positive responses to 
self -evaluation and secure pattiapa- 
tion in strategy formulation inowifW- 
mentation. They should I b*J 
for survival but .for excellence,*® 4 
deliberate bias towards chM£. 

Streamline the antiquated comma- 
tee structures, create lanaW 
planning and resource altocaM^ 
mi (ices, ensure therc is a ctm 
tension between councils and wag 
but do not lose sight of the fad 
new innovations, new taj«. ^ 
outstanding teaching, 
scholarship occur ,hro, !^J v |4j2t fa 
ily and commitment oflmhvW*- 
acndemic depnrtments Mti «« 

centres. They 

uchicvc excellence. Vice oia « . 
have to lake the l«J» 
creating the cnvironmenlin^ 

such excellence flounshejMdm^ 

mediocrity withers Jpwvidt 
eminent has a responsibility k 
an appropriate locentiv 
whicl, wilf facilitate 
daunting and demanding 
notable omission from me ^ 
Paper of many sticks and 

The author is j£t 

management at the University 
nology, Loughborough . ^ 
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W ,lC Smies in^hc 1950s and 1 960s gave 
So a number of overarching social 
Sufic theories which professed to 
■ - Mnlanaiory accounts of new, 
induct a s° cial trends. Daniel Beli 

and hi* colleagues proposed that we 
K reached “the end of ideology ns 
mass affluence had finally disposed or 
war of class ideologies that Marx 
jjj as a defining characteristic of 

^SfSahrendorf and others ex- 
amined what they conceived as ideolq- 
cv free "industrial society’ in which 
Knflicts that were to be found could be 
subsumed under a broad social consen- 
sus about the value of, for example, 
the market, rather than seen as fun- 
damentally questioning it. 

Detailed research on specific bear- 
•n of these new social relations, such 
*1 v he Luton car-workers studied by 
John OoWthorpe and his co-rcsear- 
c hfrs, turned up evidence of their 
“embourgeoisement" - aspirations to- 
roids a middle-class lifestyle and the 
Hill to achieve it - which fitted the 
pattern only too well. And yet, as 
Anthony Giddens pointed out some 
time ago, such theory already has an 
archaic look to it. One lesson that has 
bad to be learned the hard way is that 
extrapolations of new trends into the 
ioDg-Serm future require a healthy 
dose of scepticism in the social sci- 
ences. 

Recognition of the periodicity of 
economic and social change does not 
mean that theories which aim to ex- 
plain apparently discrete sets of events 
in tbesnort-to-medium term cannot be 
successful- Nor is it necessarily the case 
that broad concepts generated to help 
iudi explanation for one period have 
to be jettisoned and totally new ones 
developed in order to understand later 
developments. Private firms, for ex- 
ample, generally have to make profits 
10 stay in business, although the 
. (Weffles they adopt to achieve this in 
lenticular industry , or the methods of 
abating profitability will vary over 
bt sad Detween countries. One 
tnson for Japanese industrial success 
iiekmg period firms are allowed to 
fc* atoms on large investments by 
ihebaks ~ five years is common, 
»i«*aln Britain and the United 
MW, tanks tend to operate on a 

a system of profit nnd loss 
ig with respect to industrial 
•uwttnents. Such structural factors 
fubccrucinl to the success of firms’ 
BJcKment strategics. 

Ip the 1960s nnd cnrly 1970s British 
^17, under the stimulus of succes- 
. Libour and Conservative govern- 
was urged to restructure itself 
[, , r t0 mccl the growing challenge 

\ , competition in domestic and 

**PWt markets. In what, in retrospect , 
«u look like a “golden age” of growth 
fug employment, industrial rc- 
i {r K * l i r ' I1 8 was often looked upon - by 
Wilson and others - as a 
|i J^uve-sum game. Productivity gains 
fj ^Wbc achieved without tears; firms 
1. jww be more efficient, workers 
achieve higher incomes, and 
' I^Wnent into neighbouring fac- 
or service- jobs was possible, 
j l, competitors were challeng- 

\ Bdva nced mass-production 

l and products - Fordism in 

f: ST ,* • a * tcr the methods 
; fc ted ? Heoty Ford’s River 
I W* c „ car P* ant ~ economies of scale 
[ BriH.Lp 1 ? 010 *^ us the panacea if 
r (vj-T, q™s were to be able to 
: ,a mass markets for standar- 

>. Fordism also implied 

• ^^demarcation, something 

k brm!wl! P° Slt ive-8um effects, since ft 
■li a trade union interest in 

members. And, faced 
' t0 “chase volume". 

fosiYrunlv delegated a good deal of 
; H^prity to shop stewards who 
• SSjyjl^ged go-betweens from 



cstJipc ilic liRht hlinur market fur 
routine ik'ikal workers in London. In 
either uisu\ tlic new employment was 
largely female and full-time. 

The N8IK have seen the reversal of 
some uf these trends, most clearly in 
the erosion of e 111 ploy men t; this ero- 
sion is occurring mure rapidly in the 
peripheral areas of Britain than in the 
cure locutions in and around London. 
This is because the routine clerical 
labour which was being sought a 
decade ago is being supplemented and 
replaced py computer technology. In- 
surance has become one of the 'most 
fully-computerized of industries. Even 
routine work that was undertaken by 
professionals such as investment 
analysis, underwriting and some legal 
services has now been automated. 
Clearly the tasks of lower-skilled 
workers operating computers may now 
be more diverse, ana involve some 
clement of reskilling, while specialists 
now focus exclusively on the more 
intellectually challenging aspects of 
(he work. However, that too is more 
diverse, requiring greater flexibility 
and less reliance on nrcciscly-dcfincd 
bodies of expertise. One result of these 
changes is an increasingly polarized 
skill structure with demand remaining 
high for highly-qualified technical and 
professional employees, and demand 
declining for tne less-skilled mass. 
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Flexibility is the key to the restructured U K economy .Philip Cooke and 
Kevin Morgan count the social cost. 

Britain goes on a bender 

tax reliefs, capital grants and rent-free hoppening in the 1960s. have entered reverse as dost 
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ducing labour costs. 

Decentralization to depressed re- 
gions enabled new workforces to be 
employed, not necessarily ex-coal min- 
ers or steelworkers with their con- 
sciousness of trade unionism, but their 
wives and daughters. Skilled grades in 
old plants could be dispensed within 
new ones as automation removed the 
need for large numbers of craft work- 
ers. Labour cosls could thus be re- 
duced by the pincer movement of 
de-skilling and tne feminization of the 
labour force in regions where there 
were large female labour pools and in e 
society where women receive less 
income for doing the same job as men. 
Many of the present ills of Britain’s 
inner cities may be traced to the shifts 
in production of the 1960s and early 
1970s. 

In their book The Anatomy of Job 
Loss, Doreen Massey and Richard 
Mecgan characterized the restructur- 
ing strategies of this period as a 
combination of rationalization _ of 
labour, technical change In production 
and intensification of tne work process, 
that is, fewer workers working harder 
in more automated production. 
However, as we have learned, the 
productivity gains which were earned 
in the competition for mass, standard- 
ized markets were being undermined 
by the changing practices of those 
competitors. Their gains were lied 
muen more to investment in the know- 
ledge base of production (research and 
development, marketing) and moves 
towaros high value-added trade, some- 
thing which was less pronounced in 
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Britain. - 

This has left the contemporary Brit- 
ish economy poised precariously be- 
tween two competitive blocs: the adv- 
anced industrial countries and the 
newly industrial countries (Nils;. 
Over the past two decades - as the 
National Economic development 

Office stated in their submission to me 
recent House of Lords inquiry into 
overseas trade - British manufacturing 
investment has been disproportionately 
directed towards cost-cutting “d 
labour-saving mechanization raUier 
than towards developing new products 
aid markets through qualrty^gdouj 
investment incorporattM I advanced 
design and new technology. Thus, 
whifc Britain has performed relatively 
S ta sTandardfeed. pricMewUwe 
products - the markets iwwbdg 
nmnlled bv the NICs- it has performed 

poorly In the knowledge-intensive 

m Therealitv of Britain's parious in- 

duSriarSSdUio^ .bu. Eas 

deeper causes than simply the enw 
of wOTld recession”. 
mains high on the agendain ^ei^ 
but as we hope to snow, its fo 
now very different 0 f t hem 

decades ago; md ^. d what was 

emerge as mirror images 01 wn* 


hoppening in the 1960s. 

A more flexible, entrepreneurial 
economy is being sought, obliging 
management to innovate or liquidate 
by exposing firms to an exacting mone- 
tarist environment. Management, in 
turn, has adopted a more intransigent 
stance with workforces. Nor are Brit- 
ish firms necessarily seen as vehicles 
for British economic success; a greater 
premium than hitherto has been 
placed on inward investment, despite 
reductions in world industrial capital 
mobility. Japanese and other foreign 
firms are lionized not so much because 
they are the purveyors of new jobs, but 
because they are the bearers of Innova- 
tive managerial strategies. The aim is 
to tutor British labour and manage- 
ment In their ways. 

The rigidities of Fordism aro giving 
way, in a context of lower growth, 
more erratic markets and demand for 
more customized products, to a flexi- 
ble future. Companies are seeking 
flexibility from their workforces, their 
technology and their suppliers. The 
new manpower philosophy was recent- 
ly stated by the director general of the 
Engineering Employers Federation to 
involve jettisoning the notion of 
“hoarding” labour because upturns are 
more elusive. There will be greater 
resort to coutractlng out shorl-tenn for 
a second-class, casualized workforce 
and greater income polarization be- 
tween it and a permanent, multiskilled 
core of employees. 

This is only one of a battery of 
strategies already being adopted in 
British industry, including some ser- 
vices, at present. The switch from 
economies of scale to economies of 
scope involves smaller firm sizes 
through reduced workforces (some of 
the “growth" of smaller business of 
late is accounted for by contraction of 
this kind rather than new firm forma- 
tion) and the increased use of sub- 
contracting firms to supply compo- 
nents to be assembled in factories, or 
services such as selling or secretarial 
services In offices - some of the latter 
being home-based freelances. The 
economies of scope result from the 
break-up of mass markets and the 
growing importance of market niches 
which can be met through compute- 
rized small-batch production or ser- 
vicing. , . _ 

In contrast to the era of snopfloor 
power In the 1960s there is a hostility 
towards labour organization which 
amounts in places to deunionization. 
In the foreign-owned high-technology 
plants unions are the exception rather 
than the norm, Bnd to get a foothold 
foe electricians’ union (EEPTU) is 
busy signing single-union 
"sweetheart” ana no-strike deals in 
foreign-owned consumer electronics 
plants. Established centres of union 
power In the ear, steel and coal 
iaduslries have been hit by deindus- 
trialization, weeding out of militants 
and legal restraints. 

The geographical decentralizations 
of industry and offices In the 1960s 


Insurance is thought of as one of the 
key sectors in the growing, wealth- 
creating “producer services" part of 
the economy, yet white output rises, 
employment declines - a good exam- 
ple of the "jobless growth” phe- 
nomenon. Part of this growth of em- 
ployment in the 1970s was associated 
with decentralization away from cen- 
tral London to the west, in particular, 
where Reading, Bristol and Chel- 
tenham were beneficiaries, whereas in 
the north growth occurred through the 
upgrading of sub-officcs or the open- 
ing by national companies of new, 
regional branches in places such as 
Middlesbrough. Where firms decen- 
tralized: they djd so in the main to 


high for highly-qualified technical and 
professional employees, and demand 
declining for tne less-skilled mass. 


have entered reverse as closures of 
peripheral plants and demotion of 
regional offices have occurred, for 
example, British Telecom and some 
financial services. And the regions, 
once the beneficiaries of new jobs, 
especially for women, have lost much 
of that ground with the result that a 
real defeminizalion of some sectors of 
manufacturing Is under way. 

Part of the explanation for this is 
that operator jobs have been in drama- 
tic decline as automation lias taken 
place in those firms and plants which 
have not been subject to closure and 
these had frequently become 
“women's jobs". Some of the less skill 
workers are having to become more 
flexible as computer technology de- 
mands their reskiliing, as with machine 
tool operators who must now know 
some computer programming or cler- 
ical workers in insurance who now do 
routine underwriting, previously the 
province of middle managers. 

Rationalization, technical change 
and Intensification are still useful 
labels to describe the strategies being 
adopted to meet the competitive chal- 
lenge, but the restructuring processes 
are so different in detail in the 1980s 
tbat they are, at best, guideposts 
pointing us towards the broad direc- 
tion in which the economics of com- 
petition force firms to go. The key 
question is whether the restructuring 
of the 1980s will produce more of an 
increase in net efficiency than thru of 
the 1960s; it may do, but one thing is ' 
clear, it wili not contribute fun- 
damentally to a more egalitarinn Bri- 
tain, either socially or spatially. 

TWO INDUSTRIAL 
PROFILES 

The production and application of 
new technologies are of crucial import- 
ance to the changes taking place in the 
organization ana location of work as 
British industry restructures in the 
1980s. These technological changes 
can have far-reaching implications 
both inside and beyond the workplace. 
Insurance 

In 1974 the Insurance industry em- 
ploved 261,000 in Britain. This figure 


declining for the less-skilled mass. 
Unionization is not particularly strong 
among the latter group, and up to 2n 
per cent of staff in individual offices 
can be freelance agents or inspectors. 
For those in the professional grades, 
restructuring through technical change 
has brought a relaxation of the routine 
part of their workload and improved 
career prospects; for the less-skilled 
“flexibility” has brought increased job 
insecurity. 

Electronics 

Over the past decade in particular, 
Berkshire has become synonymous 


with burgeoning growth in the electro- 
nics Industry. In the high-technology 
part of the electronics industry Berk- 
shire topped the league In employment 
growth by county with 7,800 new jobs 
1971-1981. It Is at the heart of the 
so-called "western corridor” along the 
M4 motorway and its secret is now 
eagerly sought by a host of develop- 
ment agencies. Currently, some 30,000 
are employed in electronics - one in 10 
of the employed population. This 
growth complex has developed from 
three distinct sources; indigenous 
growth; relocation from elsewhere in 
tne south east; and from foreign direct 
investment. It is not the branch-plant 
economy that predominates here: 
rather it is research and development, 
marketing, headquarter and distribu- 
tion facilities. 

Berkshire's attractions include easy 
access to Heathrow Airport and Lon- 
don; proximity to government re- 
search establishments; and a labour 
force high in technical skills and low in 
trade union affiliation. Employers in 
the complex view trade unions as 
inimical to tho flexible labour practices 
which it has helped to pioneer. Howev- 
er, the electronics revolution is not 
without its problems. Local planners 
are frettingover the growing mismatch 
between tne professional skills in de- 
mand by electronics firms and the 
semi-skilled unemployed available. 

So, to what extent do Berkshire's 
changes offer a route out of recession 
for presently less-favoured areas 
whose electronics presence is largely 
low-technology and derived from the 
decentralizations of the 1960s and 
carlier7 Its physical attractions cannot 
easily be replicated, nor can its high 
skill base be cloned overnight. Furth- 
ermore, while the county is often 
referred to as on exemplar of develop- 
ment without aid, it should be more 
widely appreciated that the county is a 
major beneficiary of the Ministry of 
Defence budget - military subcon- 
tracting abounds within the county. In 
contrast to Government aid to the 
regions, the defence budget has blos- 
somed between 1979 ana 1985. 

Hence injunctions such as "Britain 
needs more Berk&hircs” can appear as 
attractive political slogans to county 
councils in depressed areas of “outer 
Britain” competing avidly with each 
other in the business press to sell their 
attractions to inward investors. The 
tragedy is that unless they can moke 
themselves as Internationally accessi- 
ble as Berkshire, quickly generate a 


the high-tech community will go large- 
ly unheeded. 


Cooke is reader hi 
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UWiST, Cardiff. Kevin Morgan is 
research fellow. School ofSacuuSclen- 
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• if Micnn'. from F'r.unj^ It. non (<■ 
Ijiiiiu 1 . Wal'-tui. sucucr (lr. .ili'.-iN'. 
Iil-lh v. iClmiK Imiii-.. about "the iTlcft- 
iii*: nf all ihinos |«tMVih|r" llimi.m 
Liirinsiiv. .tficr .ill . is IiuiiihIIcv.. Ar lire 
vinl of |ms l«m« suvtmtiv varevr lsu.iv; 
Newton felt, riu *..iiil, as if he had 
nii'ic ly stood a( the edge of a vast sea. 
playing with tfic pebbles on (lie IilmcIi. 

What is mure, he cause silence is not 
merely about passive knowledge about 
nature hut almui the development of 
ways of changing rtaliuc. of transform- 
ing the world through technology, 
these same apologist suffer us u hrcutli- 
tdkinu vision of the prospect of a 
world, a nature - including hiunaii 
nature - made over in humanity's 
image to serve human needs. 

It is only when one looks a little 
more closely at these visions that one 
sees a science which claims to speak for 
the universality of (he human condi- 
tion, and to seek disinterestedly to 
make over the work! for human need, 
is in fact speaking for a very precise 
group, its universalisin turns out to he 
a projection of the needs, curiosity and 
ways of appreciating the world not of 
some classless, race less, gemlcrloss 
humanity, hut of n particular class, 
race and gender. 

Town r vis the cm I of the Second 
World War. in the USA, Vunnovnr 
Hush, whose life had been spent with 
Pieces of the action of science, offered 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman Sci* 
erire, the Endless Frontier ns a vision of 
how the greatness mid |x»wer of the 
USA could he indefinitely extended, 
fn Itiilain, the visionary Marxist tradi- 
tion of J. D. ttcrnnl inspired Harold 
Wilson in 1964 to speak of the '‘build- 
ing of socialism in flic white heat of the 
scientific and technical revolution" 
and Soviet scientists and politicians to 
speak of the "scientific and tech nr- i 
cal revolution" which has, rather t 
than polities and class struggle, he- i 
come the motor of the growth of Soviet u 

society. n 

Against claims for the limitless na- fi 
lure of human curiosity and the tcch- S 
no-enthusiasms of the politicians, the 
anti-science movement of recent de- n 
cades has cried a series of halts. Halts 1 
to the "tampering with nature" of the c 
nuclear industry and militarism: halts n 
to the possibility of knowledge by the o 
endfess dissection of animals into o 

molecules, and molecules into « 

elementary particles; halls to the rest- 
less experimentation implied by the 
very scientific method itself as a way of 
knowing the uiiivcTse, 3 s opposed to 


A vision 
out of 
focus 


Stephen Rose argues 
for an end to 
reductionism and 
fuller participation 
in science policy 


cent of GNF ilritain has spent on 
science since the 1950s. getting on 50 
per etf nt . year in, year out, has gone on 
military research. The figure is now 
about 53 per cent - the highest for 
inimy years, and much more, incidcn- 
uilly', than is spent by any other 
western country except the USA,- 
cumpare France’s 35 per cent, Ger- 
many's 12 j»cr cent and Japan's less 
than 5 per cent. 

Apologists for the purity of science 
(though it is the purest of high-energy 
physics that guve us the bomb) may 
argue thm this is all technology - real 
science is unaffected by such directive 
processes. They are on shaky ground 
making (his scicncc/techuology dis- 
tinction. nf course. The distinguished 
American organic chemist Louts Fics- 
cr invented that nastiest of convention- 
al weapons, napalm, experimenting on 
it in the playing fields of Harvard 
during ilic 1939-45 war He wrote 
about his discovery afterwards in a 
fascinating book called simply The 
Scientific Method. 

Take the triumphant progress of 
molecular biology these past decades. 
There hove always been two broadly 
contrasting traditions in biology: a 
reductionist, or analytic and atomizing 
one; and a holistic or more synthetic 
one. This Jotter tradition was strongly 
represented in the 193U& by such 




To speak of “science for science's 
sake" - as if, to paraphrase Samuel 
Butler on art, science had a "sake'’ - is 
to mystify what science Is and what 
scientists do. This mystification, still 
often on the lips of the ideologues of 
science, serves to justify specific In- 
terests and privileges. Instead, we 
have to consider this science in this 
society. 

The material factor is, of course, 
that of resource. Scioncc costs money, 
and lit the advanced Industrial coun- 
tries of Europe - East and West and 
the USA - consumes anything from 2 
to 3 per cent of GNP. From 1945 to the 
late 1960s, science was expanding at an 
enormous rate, an exponential growth 
with a doubling period of 10—15 years 
or so. A historian of science, Derek dc 
Solla Price, pointed out that the doubl- 
ing rote haa been constant from about 
the 17th ccnluty on. However, like 
• population growth, scientific growth 
could not continue unchecked. It be- 
came fnshionablo in the 1960s to 
calculate that by the 21 ki century, 
every man, woman, child and dog in 
the worid would be a scientist and the 
mass of published research papers 
would exceed that o( the earth. 
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Fieser's horrific scientific legacy: napalm 
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developmental and theoretical biolog- 
ists as Needham, Woodger and Wad- 
dingt on . There was a proposal to set up 
a major institute of theoretical biology 
in Cambridge which would have 
brought the Geld together; but the 
funding agency was to be Rockefeller, 
and Rockefeller, under the guidance 
of Warren Weaver, decided that the 
future was to be chemical. They back- 
ed biochemistry and molecular biology 
rnstead. The double helix and all that 
followed from it from 1953 on was a 
direct result of that funding decision. 
Many people would argue it was a 
coned one, and l might well agree. 
The fact is that it changed the direction 
of biology by a deliberate act of policy. 
Rockefellers decision Is thus compa- 


strictly historically contingent. To give 
an example, in 1956 Sanger published 
the complete amino acid sequence of a 
protein, the first time Hityonc had done 
ll. It took him about 10 yenrs. The 
protein was insulin, and ne got the 
Nobel prize for sequencing it. That it 
was insulin, rather than any of the 
other 100,000-odd human proteins, or 
the thousands of millions of other 
nuturally occurring proteins, was for- 
tuitous. It happened to be a relatively 
small molecule and available pure and 
in bulk. Within a few years several 
other proteins were sequenced, each 
time to a great, but diminishing scien- 
tific fanfare. Today anyone can do it 
within a few weeks with an automated 
machine. Dul is anyone going to want 
to determine the structure of ail natur- 
ally occurring proteins - or oven all 
human ones'* There is a law of dimi- 
nishing returns, to all except stamp 
collect ois, and sometimes PhD stu- 
dents. 

At a much deeper level than cither 
of the two previous points, there is a 
fundamental limit to the capacity of 
science, framed with the dominant 
paradigm in which most of us work 
today, to give meaningful - let alone 
satisfying - answers to the great ques- 
tions of human concern today. The 
mode of thinking which has characte- 
rized the period of the rise of science 
from the 17th century on is a reduc- 
tionist one. That is, it believes not 
merely that to understand the world 
requires disassembling it into its com- 
ponent parts, but that these parts are in 
some way more fundamental than the 
wholes they compose. To understand 
societies you study individuals, to 
understand individuals you study their 
organs; for the organs their cells; for 
the cells their molecules; for the mole- 
cules their atoms . . . right down to the 
most “fundamental" physical parti- 
cles. Reductionism is committed to the 
claim that this Is the scientific method, 
that ultimately the knowledge of the 
laws of motion of particles wfll enable 
us to understand the rise of capitalism, 
the nature of love or even the winner of 
the next Derby. 

The fallacies of such reductionism 
should be apparent. We cannot under- 
stand the music a tape recorder gener- 
ates simply by analysing the chemical 
and magnetic properties of the tape or 
the nature of the recording and playing 
heads - though these arc part of any 
such explanation. Yet reductionism 
runs deep. For Richard Dawkins the 
well-springs of human motivation are 

fn Kp InlJipfXfalllrl Vi. _ r 1 


science and capitalism. Reductionism 
was u scientific philosophy customized 
for capital's needs, anu Has remained 
so since. The trouble is that just as 
capitalism was once a progressive force 
but has now become profoundly 
oppressive of human liberation, so too 
with reductionism. 

So long as science - in the questions 
it asks, and the answers it accepts - is 
couched in reductionist and dcterniin- 
ist terms, understanding of complex 
phenomena is frustrated. A reduction- 
ist science cannot advance knowledge 
of brain functions, or solve the riddle 
of the relationship between levels of 
description of phenomena such as the 
“mino-hrain problem", which West- 
ern science is almost incapable of 
conceiving except in Cartesian dualist 
or mechanical materialist terms. Kc- 
duetionisni cannot cope with the open, 
richly interconnected systems of ecolo- 
gy. or with integrating its scientific 
understanding nf the present frozen 
moment in lime with the dynamic 
recognition that the present is part of a 
historical flux, be it of development of 
the individual or of evolution of the 
species. 

Failing to approach the complexity 
of such systems, reductionism resort's 
to more or less vulgar simplifications 
which, in the prevailing social climate, 
become refracted into defences of the 




Big science: Scllafleld 

status quo in the form of biological 
determinism, which claims that the 
present social order, with all its in- 
equalities in status, wealth and power, 
between individuals, classes, genders 
and races, is “given" inevitably by our 
genes. This limit to the scientific vision 
is compounded by the closed recruit- 
ment process into science as an institu- 
tion which effectively ensures its pre- 
servation as the privilege of the west- 
ern white male. 

Ethical issues in science have been 
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Something had to stop, and indeed it 
did; from the late 1960s on, in most 
countries, the growth of science as a 
proportion of GNP slowed, halted or 
was oven, as in Britain, reversed. 
Sheer resource limitations were limit- 
ing the growth of science. You can see 
this in the development ot the physi- 
cists' accelerators. First, each country 
had Its own. Then there was the West 
European CliRN project at Geneva, 
and matching machines in the USA 
and USSR. Now, even if Britain were 
to stay in CERN, the costs of the new 
generation of machines make the 
"world accelerator" the logical next 
step. And beyond this? Just now much 
resource is going to he devoted to 
whirling particles around nt speeds 
closer and closer ; to that of light? 
Boundless human curiosity is going to 
be bounded. 

This brings us to the more important 
point about the material limits of 
science; for funding is not merely 
limited: it is direqtfd. Of the 2 loilpjsr 
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agencies ns they decide wliich are 
high-priority areas to back, and which 
should not be supported, MRC, SERC 
anti the rest have their priorities. They 
are, as it happens, still mainly molecu- 
tor. even though most of the problems 
which MRC ostensibly exists to help 
solve are dearly not going to be 


there but atoms?” Well, the answer is - 
the organizing relations between the 
atoms, which arc strictly not deducible 
tiw properties of the atoms 
themselves. After ajl, quantum physics 
cannot even deal with the interactions 
of more than two particles simul- 
taneously , or predict the properties of 
a molecule as simple as water from the 
properties of its constituents. Think of 
a Martian coming to earth and being 
confronted with the parts of an internal 
combustion engine. What are thev for? 


They take several forms. On the one 
hand, some claims have been made 
tiiat certain types of knowledge are too 
dangerous for humanity in its present 
state, and therefore some types of 
experiment should not be made. For 
instance, nuclear power, or gene clon- 
ing, are considered to present hazards 
wnicn make it inappropriate to pursue 
them experimentally. Or research on 
the so-called “genetic basis of intelli- 
gence might reveal biological “facts" 
which would be unpalatable. On the 
other hand. It has been argued that the 
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healthy babies? If I ask thaZ^ : 
also begin to as k what , 
wanted, healthy babies surviving 
l note that in Britain the 5 
mortality rate -that i Sl thenfi, 
bubics (Tying at or just after W 
much higher in certain geoS* 
arcus - for instance. Liverpool , '' 
others — such as, for instanV ft 
stead. 1 note that thcreisaseiV^ 
greater chance of a baby 
if it is born to a mother in poverty'; 
the manual working class, thau ini 
horn to a wealthy or up K J|-; 
dass mother. So if we want tag. 
babies, I conclude, we can do sat 
hy applying known social, ecw£ 


which north-western : Europe ■: gave 

KA8!? not fo a 


inn' • rtuu IClimza- 

“ P"s™ably de- 


and health cure improvement! ^,17 
rived geographical areas, anddaE 
Britain. Thclnnguage of priority 
that we should not get excited 6- i 
new techniques until we have ife I 

sed the question of how we save h v - 1 

we Avion- statistically will diefren’u 
of application of quite simple n I 
veu tat i vc and health care measi? I 

That is an ethical question, cr- 
ly, but it is also one about poUtioc 
economics. Personally, I would omi 
or encourage research funded bj.,i 
with obvious applications to. thei& 
ary. But in the last analysis in i 
militarist society anything one dots oi 
be, and potentially will be, co-optify 
for military purposes. If wc do w 
want war-oriented research, individoU 
ethical decisions are not enough. Hit 
need (he political decision not u 
finnnee war research. ' 

Similarly, I accept the case madth 
the iminiol libcralionists that it a 
undesirable to use procedures likchto 
cause pain or distress to animia- 
thougb in the last analysis I owe raj 
prior loyalty to my own species, andK 
argue otherwise seems perverse. lent 
more about saving people than savicj 
whales. 

What is needed is not new imp. 
drugs hut u health-producing soricij- 
Indeed many drugs which are de- 
veloped and tested are not new in > 
real sense, bui part of the end/ru •' 
process of molecular roulet/e pftirrf 
hy the drug companies in tbdr efforts 
to circumvent patcnt.bajy*ntffle 
profits. It is also iruettoufewaswu 
of the animal experiment ton* j® 
"basic science" Inbs are, on close 
analysis, carried out in ihcpwnai® 
trivial or “me-too'Mypc rescu&uw 

So too with the question jd^hit^ 
we arc not meant U> know .Tmk 
often just tilings it isnot wortktryMjto 
know - like the sequence of evcO 
possible naturally oKurrmgPj** 
that 1 referred to earlier. byyMJJi 
however, they arc things M i 
be known because l lie 4 uC5 ' |“J L.k 
simply wrongly or 
phrased. As someone who i 
involved in what hasbccoine known ® 
the “ruce-IQ" debates I hweoft^ 

' been asked whether I am opp°«J 

Stilton. That is, It is 3 siUy 
incapable of scientific ^ . 
actually, sensu strip, ■"jjjgjc. 
makes grammatical, but not 
sense. 

All this is not to duck , the quo ^ 
of ethics. There are issucs ol 
choice and dilemma inmeW^ 
use of animals, and indeed n 
aspects of biotechnology, 
not simply be reduced t 
economics and 10 

but important, and they * ^ 

our science. How sh ®“. itset* 9 
resolved? In the la t ^“"ffi n g0od* 
to me, not by scientists playing 

white-coat and fndnotl' 

sissssgass 

tic participation in theoc 
ing about what sc.enre ta * 

My own aim would be ° r 
controlling and direct ^ u 
which opened all (heirif^ 

community involvement 
tion, and planned work 

lion of the tripartite 
sion-making sci f f n 5l„ the c® 111 ^ 
cians in the lab ttself, ^.^ddedtH 
ity in which the lab n n or ioritit?S! 
by discussion of ° ve1 ?, ( StfPt 
resources at a national * 
that if we did organ® JJ 
this way, oot merely 
ties set different lunitsto® 
we might also begin lose* ^ Of 
of a new, less redw^S. 
holistic, human-centreo 
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-P*ndise and groves Elvsian, Fortun- 
atr Fie/ds", wrote Wordsworth - 
why should they be 
A history only of departed things. 
Ora mere fiction of what never was? 

Wordsworth’s hope that paradise 
could be found in the union of the mind 
of man and the circumambient world is 
our of the great expressions of the 
nostalgia for paradise which is the 
subject of this book. It is unusual in 
ihatil carries the inquiry further than is 
customary, through the late 18th ccn- 
rury and into the Victorian period. 

In many ways, the account which 
Professor Schulz gives is a negative and 
sal one. He chronicles an intellectual 
tod emotional confusion about the 
possibility of paradise, the gradual 
Appearance of hope, the flickcrings 
ri m idea which was slowly but 
incioiably extinguished. For most of 
the iSth century, he argues, the possi- 
\&y of paradise had been kept alive 
bihe great landowners, wno cm- 


BOOKS 

Building a civic paradise 


truth-teller, noted the house of one of 
the ncwly-rich near Canterbury with 
the sign ‘‘Paradise Place. Spring guns 
and steel traps are set here . Cobbcli, 
like Peacock, had no time for preten- 
tious and hollow gestures; nor had 
Crabbe, whose “Adventures of 
Richard" poked fun at the improvers 
of country-house landscapes. They 
become those, in Crabbe's neat antith- 
esis, who command much but enjoy 
little. 

From this confused and often pain- 
ful (or comic) interaction between the 
ideal and the actual in the romantic 
period, this handsome and beautifully- 
produced book takes the account on 
into the 19th-century. This is the most 
original, interesting, and suggestive 

f art of the narrative: Lhc account of 
8th-century gardening is familiar and 
predictable, and the discussion of the 
romantics might have been foreseen as 
proceeding from it. The section on the 
Victorians, however, makes sense of a 
number of curious and inter-related 
phenomena, such as the Idylls of the 
King and the Great Exhibition, in a 
way which is comparative and analytic- 


al in the best sense: they arc united by 
the Victorian hope that Eden could be 
recreated in society and in the city, a 
paradise achieved oy engineering and 
technology. When this (ailed, its place 
was taken by a vibrant and defiant 
aestheticism, replacing the 18th-cen- 
tury gardening ideal with another kind 
of private experience. Professor 
Schulz's most spectacular example is 
the Peacock Room, painted by Whist- 
ler for the Liverpool ship-owner 
Frederick Leyland (who didn't like it). 
Meanwhile, the hopes and (cars of a 
Wordsworth disappeared into what 
seemed some kina of irrecoverable 
past: in 1851 F.D. Maurice agreed with 
Charles Kingsley that The Prelude was 
“the dying utterance of the half cen- 
tury wc have just passed through”. 

Professor Schulz's method is selec- 
tive, but also interdisciplinary and 
enveloping: he describes himself in the 
preface as fishing with u critical net, 
and lie has certainly ir&wlcd away with 
considerable industry. The footnotes 
arc monuments to nis scholarly ap- 
plication. But this academic labour, 
which sometimes dulls the book by 


being' nver-respettful to commonplace 
criticism, is happily mitigated by a 
certain sense of individual purpose and 
pursuit. Professor Schulz is ai his Iwst 
when he permits himself the occasional 
comment, or when he is open-eyed at 
the Edcnic gestures of the Crystal 
Palace, whose exhibits typified so 
much of the uneasy confidence of the 
early Victorian period. While Kuskin 
condemned them puritanically as the 
“paltry arts of our fashionable luxury", 
others flocked to see what Professor 
Schulz aptly describes as examples of 
“the new ethic of superabundance", he 
notes that the visitors to the Great 
Exhibition dated on anachronistic de- 
corations and styles, and on novel and 
tricky gadgets: a cotton machine co- 
vered with scarab decorations, a 
“gothick" engine, a pianofurtc with 
sea-dragons fur legs designed to serve 
also as a tabic when shut down. Here 
indeed was h new debased liden, a 
cornucopia of manufactured goods 
designed to guarantee the good life. 

If this seems simple, a vulgar pre- 
figurarion of our present world of 
advertising and commercialism, we 


ftojtd landscape gardeners to rccrc- 
iicipiivate Eden: in retrospect there 
xuu to have been something sclf- 
: madirtory in a paradise that was to 
tinjoyed by so few, the reward of 
iirajMdpnvilege; and by the end of 
; the oentury the efforts of the great 
ptan had come to seem slightly 
f&&u,as Peacock's treatment of 
Haajfeq Rcptou as Mannadukc 
MstottraHeiid/ong Hal! indicates. 
jjg|ftriftould have been the case 
ttiSnluo say, mid Professor Schulz 
•afroferc no easy solutions. He 
: “"Vtewver , that it coincides with a 
internalization of the pnra- 
“Anemplificd in Blake's idea that 
; j® * bom like n garden ready 
> and sown". Blake is in many 
1 “2* « pivotal figure in this book: he 
?*[. e rcecssity of locating paradise 
3 u world, ana prefigures tne 19th- 
of the city as paradise ; 
NiaUhu life he was forced to work, in 
Schulz’s words, with the 
“Minces of humanity forever lapsing 
J’j rror - The same difficulties beset 
in Home at Grasmere, 
,, 7 *jbc gestures towards paradise 
tbC rea1izalions 

icfe P riv «e Edens of the great 
^«ntury landowners seem artifl- 
* , Protected when confronted by 

Wside the garden, a world of 

■ “cquisitivcness. Cobbett, 
linking observer and forthright 
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had other more traditional forms of 
society with wliich to compare them, 
and were very likely to pronounce in 
favour or against towns in ringing 
tones. But as large towns became 
normal and accepted parts ofthe sonal 
fabric, and became the places where 
most people lived, it became largely a 
matter ofchance whether observations 
of, for example, large-scale prostitu- 
tion fell within the canon of urban 
thought or were discussed in twins as 
general social issues like fende em- 
ployment opportunities or male dou 

poverty, or inner city deca y, haavrog 
thp ritv as city to the professionals and 

or municipal aominiscrnhoo» ° r ^“jy 

is amply illustrated »o the 
providei through the ofdw 
Sut voices wlu^b iwcbf J 3 

wholly 


Bibliographically the book is a stun- 
ning achievement, encyclopaedic In 
range, a gigantic weaving together of 
great names and great didacls with 
lesser figures now largely forgotten. 
But Professor Lees has to struggle 
valiantly not to be overwhelmed by his 
own erudition. 

This is not an attempt to marshal tne 
critics into two opposed camps, the 
pro-urbanists and the antis, foT few 
serious thinkers condemned cities out- 
right or imagined that modem society 
could function without them. The 
great majority who wrote about cities 
wrote about what was wrong with them 
and how it might be put right. The Lees 
guide is an attempt to discern patterns 
and trends In the diagnoses and cures. 
This works reasonably well for so long 
as Britain and British towns were in the 
lead and the British scene is allowed to 
dictate the periodization. 

Thus the 1830s and 1840s were 
decades of urban crisis, dominated by 
cholera, Chadwick, and campaign for 
public health; the mid-century saw 
Social poace and prosperity after the 
collapse of Chartism, the large towns 
ceased to be dramatic problem areas, 
and civic pride and civic improvement 
pot ouletly under wny; the 1880s and 

a I nt DiHar I, 
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and the first systematic social surveys; 
and in the 1900s opinion focused more . 
sbarply on the physical degeneration 


of a nation of slum-dwellers and re- 
cipes for nntional efficiency were 
fashionable. German, French,, and 
American writers can be fitted into the 
model comfortably enough, mainly 
because they tended to preface their 
thoughts with references to Britain. 

After this the grand design of west- 
ern thought dissolves. The French, 
while all agreeing that Paris was the 
cultural centre of the civilized world, 
had little significant to say about towns 
until Le Corbusier had nightmares 
about deserts of modular tower blocks. 
The British gave up thinking on the 
grand scale and busied themselves with 
garden cities, council housing and slum 
clearance. It was left to the Germans 
and the Americans to think big In the 
20th centurv. The Germans, obsessed 
by the Decline of the West and the Nazi 
doctrine that gigantic cities were de- 
vouring the strength and purity of the 
Volk, ended up by glorifying the 
monumental authoritarian city. The 
Americans, with Robert Park, gpt on 
with inventing urban sociology. 

From this it can be concluded that 
pragmatic folk who regarded them- 
selves as social engineers, administra- 
tors, or politicians took the continued 
existence of large towns for granted, 
saw in them certain remediable de- 
fects, problems, and evils, devised 
remedies, and looked forward to the 
day when cities would be better places 
in which to live. Self-appointed social 
philosophers, on the ottier hand, were 


may set it beside the later landscapes of 
Turner, as this book invites us io do. 
There wc find a profoundly ambiguous 
presentation ui nature and of the 
paradisal earth: are those landscapes 
appearing out of the light, or dis- 
appearing imo it? are we looking at 

E aradisc lost, or paradise regained? 

□w do wc effectively combine an 
interpretation of his pessimistic poem, 
The Fallacies of Hope, with an under-' 
standing of the later paintings? Profes- 
sir Schulz comes down firmly on the 
side of Turner as a sardonic realist: he 
sees Turner, like Constable, as power- 
fully aware of the remorseless work of 
time, and of lhc limitations of man; 
and Turner’s paintings of Venice, in 
this reading, arc of a city that is a 
museum piece, an unreal city, a city of 
death (those black gondolas) rather 
than life. Beside such a mature gloom, 
the gestures of the Great Exhibition 
seem desperate and feeble. And while 
the Victorians, in another search for 
paradise, looked towards a magnifi- 
cent medieval past in their cities (St 
Pancras Staiiun, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment), a noct such as Tennyson, in 
Idylls of tne King, finds that even in 
Camelot the great experiment crum- 
bles, the fellowship is dissolved, and 
Arthur passes away. So instead of such 
civic and natural virtue, the search for 
Eden turns inward, to Patmore's vision 
of married happiness in The Angel in 
the House, where, in Professor 
Schulz's summary, he defines human 
love “as an unlast part of paradise 
available to every man and woman". 

This book has certain drawbacks, as 
1 have suggested, in a degree of 
cumbersome academic predictability 
which sorts oddly with tne extremely 
attractive format of the whole. Its 
advantages are not only that it is, in 
many places, perceptive and obser- 
vant, but if is also wide-ranging and 
suggestive in its form and organiza- 
tion. It plots a course which seems at 
first sight to be simple, but which is in 
fact profound. It is part of an inquiry 
into the way in which mankind sees 
itself as living on the earth: that is why 
the book begins with Mireea Eliadc, 
for it is essentially a religious question 
before if is a literary and artistic one. 
Indeed this book, with its multifarious 
interconnected elements, enables the 
render to see more clearly what D. H. 
Lawrence mcBnr when he said lhat 
mankind needed a "saviour", because 
human fife was “always degenerating 
into repetition, torpor, ennui, lifclcss- 
ncss . . . and the human connection 
with the universe is gone stale". This 
book is a chronicle or that process, of 
the individuality of gestures to prevent 
it, and of the failure of corporate 
attempts to recover the lost paradise. 


J. /?. Watson is professor of English at 
the University of Durham. 

quite likoly to conclude that large 
towns were festering sores ripe for 
elimination. A third group considered 
by Lees, novelists, seems to confuse 
the Issue rather than clarify it. To be 
sure, Dickens, Mrs Gaskcll, Balzac. 
Hugp, Zola - one could add Arnold 
Bennett, Brett Young, and many more 
- used urban settings, but they were 
simply doing what one expects novel- 
ists to do, writing about human rela- 
tionships and emotions set in environ- 
ments that their readers could recog- 
nize. As evidence for popular, or high- 
brow, perceptions oi the city much 
more extensive analysis of contemp- 
orary literature would be necessary. 

The conclusion of this long and 
close-packed book is sound and sensi- 
ble: “when one dips below the higher 
levels of intellectual sophistication . . . 
one encounters a widespread belief 
during most of the period that the cities 


were places of promise and opportun- 
ity. " It is reassuring to have an intellec- 
tual historian showing that the culture 
of the articulate and writing classes was 
not anti-urban. Andrew Lees’s work 
will be much used as a quarry for the 
statements and quotations which illus- 
trate this point, a truly International 
quarry of unrivalled richness. 

F. M. L. Thompson 

Professor Thompson Is director of the 
Institute of Historical. Research, Uni- 
versity of London. 
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Edinburgh 
by Richard B. Sfaur 
Edinburgh University Press. £3».fj0 
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f'hc mode rate literati of IKih-ccnhiry 
Edinburgh were the must disting- 
uished intellect mil offspring produced 
by the nreshyterinn tfiurch of Scot- 
land. Much more than mere clergy- 
men. they were academics and writers, 
participants in the great intellectual 
movement uf the Scottish Enlighr- 
incni. At tlicir head stood William 
Robertson, principal of Edinburgh 
university and author nf histories of 
Scotland, Charles V and America; 


nan King hun were Adam Ferguson the 
moral and social philosopher and 


Hugh HI. hi the ihrloricMii. the play- 
»ti|;lii hilni Home .uul the puMtcist 
Ah-x.indci ( '.of vie 

Kiih.inf H. Sher’s hunk is the first 
full sttidj «if the inoder.-ite literati as a 
group, mill in eve iv respect ii is a major 
ci ini nh Ml ion. It is mcliuiiously 

dneu mulled, the fruit of uiiiisii.il ener- 
gy in identifying ami e.xaniinine prim- 
ary sources; and it is informed by an 
equally extensive know ledge of* the 
seci uiuary liter.it u re, knowledge which 
Slier distils in a closing hiblingranhical 
ossa v that is invaluable in itself. 'I he 
I’nok's inspiration comes from recent 
work on the Enlightenment in France, 
in which the Enlightenment is 
tipproachvd at the level of institutions, 
cull ure and ideology - the level below 
that of pure ideas. When the Scottish 
Enlightenment is approached ut the 
same level, Sher contends, the moder- 
ate literati of Edinburgh can be seen to 
have occupied a central position within 
it. 


Part one nf the hook studies the 
.social and institutional position of the 
moderates; their backgrounds, educa- 
tion mid coming together as a group, 
their seizure while still fledgling minis- 
ters of the initiative within the kirk, 
and their attainment of positions and 
power in the University nf Edinburgh. 
Throughout Slier emphasizes the mod- 
erates’ pursuit of independence. In the 
kirk the moderate “revolution" in the 
1750s effectively ended the subordina- 
tion of ecclesiastical interests to secu- 


lar political factions. Confirming the 
earlier, unpublished analysis of I.D.L. 
Clark, Slier also demonstrates that it 
was the group’s success in forming an 
aiiiouoiuous "moderate" party within 
the church which forced their "popu- 
lar” opponents to do likewise: the 
latter had previously had no such clear 
identity. A smimilar independence 
from political control was won in the 
university, where Robertson’s shrewd 
principalship reduced town council 
interference in academic affairs. 

Independence did not, Sher makes it 
clear, mean the differentiation of 
church and university from society and 
state. The moderates would organize 
the kirk on the same principles of 
authority, discipline and subordina- 
tion as held sway in society at large; 
and they still cultivated the support of 
die politically influential to obtain 
appointments and pensions for them- 
selves, (heir relatives and favourites. 
What the moderates sought was rather 
to raise the status of ministers and 
academics in the eyes of the laity, mid 
to vindicate their freedom to engage in 
cultural and scholarly activity. 

In part two Sher turns to the culture 
and ideology of the moderates as 

E resellers, teachers and publicists, 
icre his emphasis is on the didactic 
character of much of their work, in 
which the values of Stoic morality were 
combined with a still powerful Calvin- 
ist religious commitment . As 
preachers the moderates might, by 
adopting the rhetorical principles of 


Hugh Blair, seek to make their ser- 
mons polite and orderly; hut they uiso 
continued to make vigorous use of the 
traditional eonvemiiu-bnsed jeremiad. 
As teachers they were unashamed 
moralizers: as professor of moral phi- 
losophy at Edinburgh Ferguson fol- 
lowed the example of Francis Hutch- 
eson in putting exhortation before 
analysis, and rejected (lie more soph- 
isticated approach of Hutcheson's 
Glasgow successors Adam Smith and 
Thomas Reid. (Fur Slier nil Ferguson's 
work, including the Essay on Civil 
Society, can be read in this straightfor- 
ward way.) As puhlieisls the moderate 
literati intervened spiritedly in a suc- 
cession of literary and political con- 
troversies, over stagv-plii ys in the 
175Us, over a Scottish militia and 
Ossian from (lie 1 76ds. mid over the 
American War and Catholic idief in 
the 1770s. Sher's assessment of the 
moderates’ "nationalism" over tile 
militia is over-simplified; hut his dis- 
cussion nf the Ossian affair is original 
and refreshing, breaking away From 
the narrow issue of forgery. 

Sher’s study thus provides a wealth 
of information and insight. But does it 
establish his contention that the mod 
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Why The Crimean War? A cautionary 
by Norman Rich 

University Press of New England, 

£ 20.00 
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From Waterloo to Balaclava ; tactics, 

SiSSm* Hnd Thfe Brlt,sh Arm * 

by HewS t radian 

Cambridge University Press, £19 50 
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erate literati occupied a central posi- 
tion in the Scottish Enlightenment? To 
help mount his case, Sher takes issue 
with the interpretation of the Scottish 
Enlightenment outlined in an essay by 
Hugh Trevor-Roper. But here perhaps 
alter labours a little. Trevor-Roper’s 
point, albeit impressionistically stated. 


intellectual 

thinkcra, headed by BaSdfe 

Adam Smith. Any histnrir-i 1 4 
non of the Scottish pSSSM 
must obviously addrcssSfe^’ 

ciitums whieh^Tlfe:''* 
achievement oossiblc; but &'■ 
nenennnotte understood in2^i 
these conditions alone. 
ard intellectual history, 

} R ' ,dcas “ l,d works of thefoy ' 
(among whom should £&} 
counted some of the mnde«T • : 

2» R , {,ber,s " n «nd Fergus^) £ 
Sher does demonstrate is iL* i 

institutional and cultural initial 

tile moderate literati contribSw ' 
great deni to establishing iRj[ 

comljtmnsm which the Enllgh ^ 1 

could flourish in Scotland. GS 
o[ the Scottish Enlightenment £ 
has the careers and collective id**? 
of the moderate literati at m nS 
and leaves the thought of DavidHi 

dilumcd mSmitht0,heSidcis ^ 
Even if Sheris chosen level it 
approach falls short of its to 
however, this is an important bat 
Handsomely produced by its & 
ushers, it is a landmark in So«& 
Enlightenment studies. 



The Crimean War was one of the more 
mtportant conflicts of the L9th century. 
As the first major Enropcnn war since 
.1815, it represented a watershed in 
international relations and a test of the 
armies and navies of several European 

K erS ^ I hese lwo books - despite 
their differences in scope and 

approach, add considerably to our 
anderstaniJing of both issues. 

Nornian Rich focuses upon the dip- 
lomatic policies and motives of all the 
major powers, and examines the crisis 
tram its nnomi » n *h n iv,.,.. n. ■ 



— -he existing literature, he 

, B lBcid and comprehensive 
account of the prewar and wartime 
diplomacy, as well as of the peace- 
making process. He largely endorses 

e? Jiff £' n ' ‘“T ° f Pau * w- Schroed- 
SiJB? 8 P crce, y cnt, cal of aspects oF 
tfon«JrS?i ICy ’ cs P ccia,1 y the contribu- 
ETC&-*- and Lord Stratford 
dc Rcdchffc. He argues that only 
Austria worked consistently to avert 
Napoleon 111, (k Lk£2 
more freedom of action For France* 

nnHnn„i° oxlstin S inter- 

national order . Rich concludes that the 

war. though won by the allies, proved 
counter-productive, and that it neither 
removed the Russian threat (despite 
wtakcmng her for two decades) nor 

nSitS! C r he nn #i erni 1 me rests of 
mi r Fra " CCaT, a Turkey. Indeed by 
disrupting the Concert of Europe, the 
war weuEcned Austria and enabled 
Sardinia and Prussia to reap the har- 
vest of the Crimean conflict. 

Rich maintains that there are lessons 
to be learned from this crisis and even 
analogies to lie drawn between the 
tasks of containing Russia in the 
mid- 19th century and in the present 
day. Few would dispute his wish that 
political leaders should strive to main- 
lam peace through “the politics of 
grouping" (thul Is, detente or peaceful 
coexistence in Its modern parlance), 
but historical analogies can be ntisload- 
inc. The two contexts are radically 
different, especially as the poslxvnr 
Soviet leadership, however opportu- 
nistic or circumspect in its tactics, has 
hardly been wedded to the mainte- 
myicp .of fh e . ipiefrmjipnal order. De- 
spite this caveat. Rich has skilfully' 


woven together the disparate strands 
of a complicated international crisis in 
a manner which will he appreciated by 
scholars and students alike. 

Hew Strnchan has written an 
altogether different work. It is a highly 
specialized study of the weapons, tac- 
tics, and military thought of Britain’s 
pre-Crimean army, reflecting the nu- 
tlior s attention to detail and his com- 
mand of the manuscript sources, it 
complements his earlier work on the 
administration of the pre-Crimean 
army and buttresses his thesis that the 
linti&h army was neither bereft of 
ideas nor innovation during the period 
from Waterloo to Balaclava. * 

(!] IftPwhce Strnchan admits that 
until 1852 reform tended to be "speci- 
fic and local" , and that the pressures 
for change, fuelled by the writings of 
some Peninsular veterans and officers 
Horn the Royal Artillery nnd Royal 
Engineers, were firmly contained by 
the ageing Duke of Wellington. There- 
after Lord Hordinge, the new Com- 
mander-in-auef, aided by Prince 
Albert, instituted some changes, in- 

rhnl!l 8 th i C .»° f “ercise at 
Chobham in JL853. but their foil im- 
plications, particularly the tactical sig- 
nificance of the revolution in the 
power of small arms, could not be fully 
absorbed before the outbreak of the 
Crimean War. Indeed, as Slrachan 
emphasizes the army’s prime con- 

warfarTk hnT ***** and colonial 
1 had never expected that it 

agai ns^a Europe ^ o^one nL Ve war 

Defence of 
the ancien 
regime 

by Christopher Rdd 
GUI «& Macmillan, £25.00 
ISBN 0312236964 

foFrowe CneGt,anS ° n the Revo,u,lon 
byF. P. Lock 
Allen & Unwin, £18.00 
ISBN 004 800 0361 

Edmund Burke is acknowledged tobc 
one of the great masters of Enalish 

scareelv ‘ew S r H,CTary . cr aftsmansfflp is 
W cve ^ se . t "Bainsl his political 
objectives, Christopher Rcidargues 

? OUghr a PP Cfl rs ma 
raw 2L r S!* MKte * : as pamphlets, let- 
s R ccchos - memoranda, orations 
ccnniTiiuce reports, party tracts and i 
on. To get at the real Burke we need to 
recognize how the different elements 
™ S? ♦ W0?k arc P ,rt together, Then we 
2Snrft!f ,ncQT P° rft lc mto that under- 
standing some account of the environ- 
ments with n which, and the audiences 
for which, these “performances" were 
.given. 1 t 

All (his is very well done and we will 


John Robertson 

John Rohertson is a fellow of St HuA) 
College at the University of Oxford. 


Strachan emphasizes that the army 
had benefited from its study of the 
Peninsular campaigns and, more im- 
portantly, from its experience of colo- 
nial warfare, hut fighting against a 
wide array of foes, and over an 
immense variety of terrains, hardly 
resolved any of the disputes about 
military tactics. Some officers realized 
the value of mounted infantry, of 
massed heavy artillery, and of Iboser 
mtaniry formations but the army still 
entered the Crimea committed to its 
traditional tactics. There were impor- 
tant changes: the arming of (he infan- 
try with the new Mini! rifle, whose 
range and accuracy portended revolu- 
tionary changes m the conduct of 
warfare, w** 1 increase in (he num- 
horses for the artillery 
, d .? y Hardmgc and Prince 

iJSCrf bul , ,hL ' ar "»y*haJ never 
evolved a coherent strategic doelrinc. 

Strachan mieht have rounded off his 
study with u foller assessment of the 
army s performance in the Crimen, but 
certainly argued persuasively 
flint there were developments in milit- 
□pi thought and practice during the 
thoJI P? acen - While the significance of 
hSehltPH a w d , ,nn ?vations may still 

he u n ^ ht to c,aim ‘hat 
they should not be ignored. 






E. M, Spiers 


?/h t ? P t ier r Jf <ie f ence lecturer in the 

Lee£s ° hUt ° ry ° l ,he Universi ‘y of 


cava,ry a ' as deplc,e, ' " * 


dSlSLfS 1 Edmund flurkc adopted 
different languages- as anythingTike 

be siylis 


have to be very careful in future how 
we refer to Burke's "thouelit" nr 

Burke s "method’ 1 . But where Lm- “ lan e iJa 8es" as an ything^ike 

ly, does this get us? We already knew- en . Ilties - h may be slylisti- 

or ought to h a vc known - that Burke’s ™ ™™ a,in S to notice the deploy- 
wntings and speeches could not be “ L "‘ 1 

aSdiS,« C,y mo “ ld « 1 hi» ™,hod » hS 


According to Reid, Burke did thk 

SS p of°diS'7". and 

convinced by this “Th? rei F 

,0 ™ of prSS? 


n«wt nonce ine deploy- 

ment of different idioms but 1 am not 
s n u « h ° w much this tells us abou? a 
E5 u S|LJP*f • °. r even “perform- 

the iiSES ally When ’ in a work like 

me Reflections, several dioms mav 
readily be Identified. To bf Si? 
Christopher Reid tries not to push his 
3S#y ‘han the lit era™ 

wd £ ??? CtS of Burke 's ‘hougiu 
Ehat however, 


old enemy in 1789. Thereafter, 
concern for that country ,ecl * U ”L 

compose a work of enormous paw ■ 
wisdom and feeling which at 
same time a work of persuas'on- U 
Dr Reid, Lock is alive to the welterm 
rhetorical tricks that Burke gets “P 
in his anxiety to make his case the 

^Lock’s discuss! on of the content^ 
the Reflections is both desenph 
dear and analytically helpful. 

-i l z cnmriso-i' 


correspondence between the lovers 
that predominates, whereas in Marinu 
Tsvetaeva: the woman, her world and 
her poetry Karlinsky has adopted the 
retrospective inode of the biography. 
Mayakovsky’s life is illuminated bv the 
single shaft of light, his iove for Lili 
Brik, winch is not only the “heart", but 
very often the “everything" of the title. 
I his title, absent in Jangfcldt's original 
Russian edition, cumcs From 
Mayakovsky’s diary-letter (number 
11J) by far the most interesting item 
of the whole correspondence. The 
letter was never sent to Lili Brik. 

The informative apparatus of intro- 
duction and notes, stretching to a 
hundred pages {as against some 170 
pages that the correspondence occu- 
pies), docs little to mitigate (he nar- 
rowness of the volume's scope. Kar- 
linsky, on the other hand, attempts to 
place Tsvetaeva in her historical and 
cultural context, and to evaluate the 
woman, the world and the poetry (in 
that order) by means of the device of 
broad generalization. He is careful to 
allow her earlier life in Russia and her 
. residence as an tfmigrd equal weight. 

: All nappy fa nil- She leaves Russia on page 1 14 of his 
unhappyfomily is biography and makes her unfortunate 
way. The same return there on page 228. 

Each book belongs to n specialist 
Russian series. Marina Tsvetaeva is the 
Intest in the well-established Cam- 
bridge studies in Russian Literature, 
while Love is the Heart of Everything is 
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r^TlstheHcart of Everything: 
rtirresDondence between Vladimir 
MBjakovskyand LIU Brik 1915-1930 
edited by Bengst Jangfeldt 
jranslated by Julian Crafiy 

p 0 i vt >on Books, £ 1 7.95 and £9.95 
1SBN0Q48275 01 4andft49 
Msdttfl Tsvetaeva: the woman, her 

flM tiAndberP oe ‘ r y 

byStawforllnsky 

Cambri^f University Press, £27.50 

jn M 

/5BN0521 25582 1 and 27574 I 
Tolstoy began Anna Karenina with the 

celebrated aphorism- ” * " ’ ' 

[« ate alike. Every 
unhappy in its own way 
might r>e ventured of poets, except that 
ihere are no happy poets. Vladimir 
Mayakovsky (1893-1930) and Marina 
Tsvetaeva (1892-1941), two of the 
most significant Russian poets of this 
century, chose ultimately the same 
bleak destiny: suicide. Yet their indi- 
vidual paths towards this unhappy end 
could hardly have been more dissimi- 
ltr, despite superficial similarities that 
suggest themselves - the failure of 
tore, the failure of communication, 
political reality in Russia after 1929 (n 
nlenhed year after which indepen- 
dent literary expression ceased to be 
tolerated by the Soviet state), 
k comparison of these two hooks 
mo to underline the divergence in 
tie lives of two poets who shared a 
cssoon death. Love is the Heart of 
hyihJttg presents a poet who re- 
amed constant to his "enormous" 
totbLili Brik from 1915 to 1930 
(diwh this constancy did not pre- 
^ rimer partner from engnging in 
ttoswaal liaisons during those fif- 
lft * Wn), and who contributed 
MKfljiathc development of litcra- 
torn/h/m in the 1920s, not least in 
.lecture tours of the pro- 
took up eighteen months of 
S f horn 1924 onwards. As 
^POTky wrote in one poem, he 
■titoiin "of love and posters". In 
Karlinsky’s documentation 
Ywtaeva’s life (his second, follow- 
Tsvetaeva: her life and art, 
?n a doctoral thesis and pub- 
; j™ to 1966) shows the woinim us 
her country in 1922 for a 
L?f rimi 8 r ^ existence in the West, 
a !J, untimely return to Stalin's 
dissociated herself from 
tr"*® ( l am not interested in poli- 
■ not understand it and. in any 
is outweighed by Mozart”), 
»w!™ L an uneasy and intermittent 
with her husband, Sergic 
faninV !• P nce described his func- 
SvSiSi 1 * “ !ha ‘ of "lifebelt and 
diifteJJ ^ and * as Karlins ky argues, 
nwthrough a series of infatuations 
. " ecessar y preludes for in- 

baifmark of Mayakovsky's 
anSlz “toeulation, of Tsvetaeva’s 
SS & ,Ion - I* k fitting, there- 
’ L ° ve lhe Heart of 

jyywng It is the present tense of the 


,ll,ts ,ll;,rki,, g 'lw Uiihh 
Ol he polygon series. Alilwnmh there 
is little i W choose in the elejianee ol 
finish between the two slinks, ihe 
scales tip in favour of the I’olveon 
production when it conics to’ 'ihe 
standard of content. Meticulous re- 
search by the editor is enhanced lw the 
excellent tact of Julian Guffy’s trans- 
lation (which overcomes obstacles of 
nuance available in Russian diminu- 
tives as well as problems of preserving 
Mayakovskian puns) to achieve a ton- 
sisjenth' high level of present j lion. 

Karlinsky's writing, by u miparison, 
is not entirely free of blemish. Apuri 
from an understandable, though too 
persistent, partisan thrust directed at 
Soviet political life, ihc author allows 
the occasional lapse uf style ("centred 
around’’, “quite unique*) and sonic 
imprecise chronological daia to creep 
into his account. These are small 
matters, however, and should nut 
detract from the merits of an otherwise 
extensive and detailed research that 
has allowed Karlinsky to bring un to 
date his portrait of a poet who has. 
partly through the feminist -snow hall 
Factor come in for renewed attention in 
the years since the biographer's first 
study. 

Leon Burnett 

Dr Harnett is lecturer in literature at the 
University of Essex. 



Vladimir Mayakovsky In 1924 


Master of 
comedy 

Three Comedies 
hy Pedro L'ultlerdn dc lu Hurra 
translated hy Kenneth Muir and Ann 
I.. Mackenzie 

University Press of Kentucky, £7.95 
ISBN (J 813 1 DIM 2 

In spite of recent successful produc- 
tions hy both our major naiional % 
theatre companies, the drama of Cal- 5 
dcn'ii i remains outside the cxpericiKc 5 
of most English-speaking audiences. | 
This volume of (run stations of three of * 
Calderdn’s comedies, supplementing 
as it does the four plays published hy 
the same team in I9fti, is a welcome 
attempt to extend the range of his 
drama available in English. The trans- 
lators have chosen well: to a pair of 
acknowledged comic masterpieces, 
Cura con tins puerttis mala cs tie 
ffitardnr and No hay burins con el 
amor, they have very enterprisingly 
nddud n less well known play, not ycl 
available in a separate scholarly edi- 
tion, M ilia tints de ahril v mayo. The 
translations enure with an appreciative 
introduction and helpful notes on tile 
text. 

It would he interesting, neverthe- 
less. Ui kirow what impression of 
Calderrin’s lbealTC the uon-spccialisi 
would get from this collect ion. The 
generic term comedia, used almost to 
the exclusion of all others in Spanish 
Golden-Age dramatic terminology, 
underlines the distinctiveness of classic 
Spanish theatrical taxonomy. CalderA- 
man comedy, perhaps more than any 
other, feeds off and illuminates the 
more "serious” dramatic modes. The 
craftsmanship of these plays, their 
moral vision, their acute sense of the 
absurd theatricality of human be- 
haviour. all serve to highlight the 
central place of the comic in Caldcr- 
6n’s drama as a whole. No one actually 
gets killed in these plays . of course , hut 
they could not exist were it not for the 
pathological mendacity and deceptive- 
ness of the characters. Where the 
wife -murderers talk and talk and hear 
or see nothing of the truth that is all 
nbout them, the jealous lovers in these 
farces embroil themselves und each 
other in ever more complex webs of 
intrigue simply because they arc un- 
able to be straight with one another. 

The role of convention in afl this is, 
of course, paramount, and there is 
great fun to be had by watching 
Caldendn’s mocking attitudes and be- 
haviour, and above all theatrical con- 
ventions, which for some reason we 
are disposed to take seriously in other 
contexts. In this respect Caldcrbn is his 
own best customer. Cross-references 
nbound, both to his own plays and to 
others which the audience would have 
known, conventions are parodied, ex- 

S cciations defeated. At (he end of 
fornings of April and May oue pair of 
lovers derides that they do not love 
each other any more. “What I* ex- 
claims another character when Invited 
to hide in a china cupboard, "Js this a 
comedy by Calderdn?" But what is so 
comic about a china cupboard that is so 
serious about an arras? 

These aspects of the theatricality of 
Calderdnian farce come over wet! in 
the notes to these translations, but the 
reader without Spanish and without a 
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represented a coherent, in* 
defence of the ancien regime in , 
and Europe. As such it 
such later generations hove foun ^ 
the fundamentals of a. j 
philosophy of man, society »' '2^® 
tics. This is not lo impose t 
upon Burke but it » 
framework, an order and a ft L t 

his counter-re volutionaiy 
which other aspects of his men ^ 
the legal tradition, the 
political economy and the pj» 
of taste are, in the las‘ 
subsidiary. 

Frank 

Dr O’Gorman is se 
history at the University of" 



jGovemme 
& lo, «discovo?»h f i hlstory ' ^ 

H& flnd «sntSri5 U l am said - for 
ahead - 

. -V ; .reductive legacy is not his 


unwavering confidence in youth, plan- 
ning, and technology, but his poetic 
language. Khlebnikov never aban- 
doned the futurist idea of "the word as 
such" , valued for its own sake , notably 
as sound, and his waa the most exten- 
sive experimentation with ' zaum 
(happily rendered by Schmidt as 

“beyonsense”), poetic language made 

from combinations of sounds, pre- 
fixes, roots and suffixes, its words free 
of fixed meaning and syntax, yet 
powerful carriers of associafon ond 
potential meaning. He .discovered 
correlations between tjal wn- 
sonants Bnd concepts ■ Ci’. [or 
being associated with the drcular 
movement of one point around 
another), and his poetiy, nch in 
neologism, etymological 

paranomasia, aHiteraUon. onoraato 

poeia, and dialect, is a translators 
^ Khlebnikov was sober^ aware that 

his work nught seem, even in the 
original, as much a faihire as a revda 
fion. and the probiem .Umevtta^ 


uneven results: success with, for exam- 
ple, “Incantation by Laughter”, where 
Khlebnikov’s zaum' finds a convincing 
equivalent In neologisms created from 
Old English (“Hlahlal Loufeoish laufl- 
ings laie, hlohan utlauflyl" etc), but 
there is more or less disregard for the 
original in other poems. Gary Kern's 
Snake train, which has been available 
since 1976, is a more pedestrian, but 
more accurate translation. 

It is disappointing that Schmidt and 
Douglas choose many of the prose 

E icces already translated by Kern; 

owever, there are more poems, and it 
is greatly preferable to have Zangezi 
complete, as a showcase of zaum' and 
Khlebnikov’s innovative composition- 
al techniques; it is also a gain to have 



some 

this edition. Provision of some trans- 
literated Russian texts of the poems 
would have allowed the reader into the 
sound dimension of Khlebnikov’s 
work, and. given Khlebnikov’s vast 
erudition in Slavonic and Oriental 
history, mythology, and folklore, 
some explanatory notes would have 
been helpful- 

Most of all the reader who has no 


Russian is in need of an extensive essay 
on Khlebnikov’s ideas and methods, 
passing on the insights of the belated 
but rapidly accumulating body of re- 
search on Khlebnikov, and perhaps 
including some memoir material about 
him. The present introduction, though 
covering important and necessary 
questions such as Khlebnikov and 
graphic art, and problems of transla- 
tion, is quite perfunctory. No doubt 
the deficiency will be made good in the 
translation of the complete works of 
Khlebnikov (of which this volume is a 
preliminary selection) to be published 
in several volumes over the next few 
years. This ambitious project will be 
eagerly awaited by the growing audi- 
ence of Khlebnikov’s devotees. 
Mayakovsky remarked that "Khlebni- 
kov is not a poet for consumers, who 
cannot read him. Khlebnikov is a poet 
for producers." Happily, this need no 
longer be Ihe case. 


Wendy Rosslyn 

Wendy Rosslyn is lecturer in Slavonic 
studies at the University of Nottingham. 


Caldertin de la Barca 


good grounding in Spanish Golden- 
Age drama could have done with more 
guidance in ihc introduction about the 
contemporary Spanish Mage, acting 
si vies, die use made by the playwright 
of his audience and their expectations 
Cnldcrdn's highly ornate verse will 
also worry English renders. [ imagine. 
Affectation for satirical effect rs all 
very well, but Culderdii's characters 
customarily pass the lime of day in 
hcnotifulJy chiselled symmetries und 
elaborate metaphors. They strike utli- 
miles am) speak the language of the 
stage, bul they also remind iis liuit 
Calderon was a contemporary of Mon- 
teverdi as well ns of Shakespeare. 

The I runs) ai> ns have done their best 
with mi impossible task, hut they have 
produced versions which are more 
efficient than effective, iambic penta- 
meter was intelligently chosen as the 
nearest equivalent to Caklcrtn in 
period, hui we have to look as Tar 
afield as Sheridan to find an equivalent 
dramatic made in English. These 
translations give a good account of 
what happens in a comedy by Calder- 
6n , but they arc i nc vi (ably full of things 
which no one is ever likely to sav on an 
English singe, or uff it. 

B. W. Ife 

Dr Ife is lecturer in Spanish at Birkbeck 
College, University of London. 
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PRIVATE 
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Structure, Function, and 
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Wilh a Foreword by Burton R. Clark 

In this first scholarly treatment of pri- 
vate education outside the United 
States, Private Sectors in Higher 
Education examines how the tasks 
of higher education have been 
divided between public and private 
institutions, and with whal con- 
sequences. ii has been widely 
assumed that private higher educa- 
tion Is predominantly an American 
phenomenon. Geiger corrects this 
assumption in his study of private 
higher education In seven counities: 
Belgium, France, Great Britain, 
Japan, the Netherlands, lhe Philip- 
pines, and Sweden. Out of this 
study comes a perspective for 
probing the underlying rationales 
of private education in the United 
Slates. Geiger analyzes Ihe issue 
ot government financial support for 
higher education, and broadens the 
understanding of the social and 
political underpinnings of the /division 
between public and private in higher 
education. 

cloth £25.00 U.S. papar $15.00 U S. 
Michigan reskSants, add <JS sates tax. 

in the United Kingdom ana Eire, order 
Irom TABS. 24 Red Lion Streat . London 
WC1A 4PX. England In continental 
Europe, order from Feller and Simons. 
Inc.. Rijnkade 1 70. Weesp. Netiwiands. 
Prices amiable on request 
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Defects of 
reasoning 

Madness and Reason 
hy Jennifer RHddtn 
Allen* Llnivin. £15.00 ami £5 .95 
ISBNII04 171X04 1 arid 1 70035 X 




Listening 10 a lecture nn emuiion hy n 
philosopher, I was surprised 10 hear no 
reference lo mflrc than a century's 
empirical research in psychology, 
psychiatry, anthropology, sociology, 
neurophysiology and endocrinology'- 
t« mention only the most obvious. A(J 
this was said to have no relevance, 
although the argument made use nf 
examples in a way that was scientifical- 
ly unacceptable. “Studies in Applied 
Philosophy" therefore seems a rather 
provocative title for u series exploring 
‘the philosophical and ethical issues 
underlying . . . controversies current 
in public and political life’*, und Jennif- 
er Ruddcn does not wholly succeed in 
resolving this paradox or the validity of 
data in her hook on madness find moral 
rcsi :i -«■- 


' uiire.isiiii" analysis is not iiinunpali- 
I'le with cjiisal cxfiliinatinns fur mail- 
fiessin psj, bnl.igu.il. Micial, genetic nr 
b iiuliciiiii-.il terms: lint tlK".e ate said 
to In- miiijiIv irrelevant in its nmral anil 
philnNonhic.il dimensions. 

Kadi ten finds the concept nf dimi- 
nished responsibility no help, since it 
remains a subjective decision as to just 
when responsibility heumics dimi- 
nished enough to affect disposal by llie 
‘‘"tins, fn a few wcll-chnscn para- 
graphs, she also disposes of the Laing- 
lan rationale for psychotic behaviour: 
that the psycholie's strange speech 
muv express bis inner slates is quite a 
different matter from him using this 
speech in order to express them; while 
Laing's view (hat schizophrenics con- 
ceal their real inner states makes 
claims by them as to the rationality of 
their actions not only unproven, hut 
unprovablc. “To see madness as more 
centrally connected to everyday life 
and experience ... is crucinl for 
altering social attitudes towards it. 
However, social change does not re- 
quire that madness and society he 
equated.” Well said. 

Since lawyers and psychiatrists have 
manifestly tailed in talk the same 
language on these questions, it would 
do no harm nr ail for a philosopher to 
brnig their heads together. This book 
claims, m fact, that “a lest for criminal 
insanity based on [unreason] advances 
beyond traditional and more 



,'c have a moral intuition, she says, 
that wrongdoers should be excused if 
they net in ignorance, are forced to 
commit crimes against their will, or Tail 
to understand what they are doing 
through madness, mental retardation, 
or being too young. But she secs the 
insanity defence as undermined first hy 
too great a dependence on the medical 
model and second bv the opposite of 
that - anti-psychiatry. The medical 
model, which is said to show “in- 
humanity, hidden nonnarivism and 
spurious aetiological assumptions", 
must rail because diseases themselves 
do not provide an excuse: "when they 
affect action [they] do so through the 
mediation of psychological states" 
such as ignorance or compulsion; and 
if these are present, the acttrnl disease 
becomes redundant to the question of 
responsibility. For its part, ami- 
psyehiatry rejeers the irrationality of 
the psychosis - and with that the 
grounds for lack of guilt. ■ 

Instead, Radden suggests the cri te- 
non of “unreason” , depending parti- 
cularly on defects of reasoning and 
judgement. This shares a continuum 
with the child s mental processes 
( pre-ration aP) and with the often 
foolish and incomprehensible bc- 
naYlouT of the sane, so reducing the 
alienation of madness. Although the 
Insane can also be distinguished for 
i? S i , i 8 f Ce ^ hallucinations 0 r strange 
beliefs, these arc not essential to 
proving their want of reason, which 
provides the only valid grounds for 
excusing criminal actions. Such an 


—* — y more recently 

proposed legal formulations.” Would 
that it did. 

Radden argues lucidly, uses a mini- 
mum of philosopher’s jargon, and sees 
most things in terms of humane com- 
mon sense, but her professional aloof- 
ness from data and lack of a clinical 
dimension regrettably undermine the 
whole structure. Propositions are 
asserted rather than proved. For inst- 
ance, in the case of slow-unset demcn- 
tiu, she assumes that sufferers have a 
full knowledge of the significance of 
their actions and uses this to equate 
long-term personality change with 
ordinary criminal behaviour. But if so, 
when does dementia - and its exemp- 
tion from clinical responsibility - 
begin? 1 

Subjects like the M’Naghten Rules, 
which have occupied whole profes- 
sional lifetimes, will not be so easily 
redefined, and the absence of suen 
essential references ns John Wing's 
/taKpriiKv About Madness and Norval 
Morris s Mental Illness and the Crimin- 
al raises some doubts as to how 
carefully the ground for this work was 
explored. It raises stimulating ques- 
tions but in the end, has left tilings 
much as they were. 


ideas of Marx and his 
laborator Engels. In S» 

fn Hicnlau w__ i *0 QCHntii.. I 


todi S pl ay M an( , sth ^«t ! 


complete or KnishedX 1 "?!.. 

theory of man and 

conventional dlsciniiH-- V n * • 
arc transcended 


ig transcended or J* 
Sowd! insists that MaR/ 
are not finally intelliji . 
context „f his 

fn.m hi« undeS?' 1 ^ 

life. 1 hesc are not panfiw* 
or original interpS 
Ihcy ate not 

become noteworthy in vim, / 
meticulous thoroughness 2 ? c 

with which 

n the course of his account Sit 
theory of economic crises Wj 
distinguishes Marx’s view &S 
ilu, undcrconsumptionUt oTK 
glut theorists - thereby laving 
an historiographiearSiiS^ 
has governed many secondary/ 
(including many Marxists) ^ 
Sowell astutely rebuts a comnu | 
i™ °.( Marx’s theory of vaJu/^ 
classically by Eugen von Bob 
Hawerk, according to which Ha 
account of value consists iimuu 
logical proof or dialectical dedim 
when in fact such a critidsn v a 
precisely that made by ManofRia 
ao (in manuscripts unpublished 
time Bohm-Bawerk was wmiHi 
These are only two examples 
bowel! s correcting erroneous aitifc 
tions that have dominated much Min 
scholarship. 

It is only in the lost chapter, afterhe 

it nrpiiw lari ki, m . 


It is only in the lost chapter, after In 

D • n Moscow * 1956 by the Mexican artist Diego Rivera, from L ns P r , escmed his exposition of Mini 
Diego Rivera; a retrospective (Norton, £45.00). thought, that Sowell subjects it to 

. systematic criticism. Here lr - 

Marxism 
as system 


7 , 


Hugh Freeman 

* s r , senio / consultant 


Marxism: philosophy and economics 
by Thomas Sowell 

Allen & Unwin, £11.95 and £3.95 
ISBN ft 04 320171 7 and 320176 8 

1/ it survives at all, the sccondar 
literature on Marx’s though 
perhaps be valued primarily as a 
museum of intellectual vices. It 
abounds with unsupported attribu- 
tions and undefended assertions. 

. Th' 5 | s due in part, no doubt, to the 
simple Tact that secondary writers find 
it easier to quote each other than to go 
to the trouble of reading Marx himself, 
out it has had the consequence that 
whole traditions of Marx scholarship 
have grown up which bear only a 
remote and oblique relationship with 
anything Marx actually wrote or said 

A sain _ thp flAHAiirinn. f!i~ * 


would he an absurdity to try In assess 
Marx s thought without reference to 
moral und political commitments 
which are Rankly avowed. But parti- 
sanship becomes intellectually vicious 
when, as is very often the case, 
exposition is not distinguished from 
criticism and accounts of Marx's 
thought begin with large claims which 
ought properly to be argued for as 
conclusions of careful investigation. 
With a few outstanding exceptions - 
such as Kolakowski’s magnificent 
Mam Currents of Marxism , which 
encompasses an impcccuhly scholarly 
account of the chief Marxian thinkera 
together with a devastating criticism of 
the central Marxiun doctrines - nearly 
all secondary writers on Marx Imvc 
presented an image of the thinker in 
which exposition and assessment are 
connated and the chicl authorities for 
attributions to Marx are other secon- 


dary writers. 


homas Sowell’s little book on 
3™!- adniirahly free of these 

agin mam 

generally accessible guide to the main 


systematic criticism. Here be is mw 
jesting in arguing that the history d 
..util -century Marxian and communs 
regimes is to be interpreted as revti 
mg defects in Mare’s thought M 
Inis is a powerful argument tin 
undermines the vulgar (and thorougb- 
ly un-Mnrxian) academic clichdnWd, 
in seeking to exempt Marrisn fiwn 
historical responsibility forcoamra/ail 
totulitarinnism, tries lo cTplam 
"actually existing sociaiuffl- wd « 
mish-mash nf argiimesafi»HJzii88ai- 
dent, cultural tradiwn.taalGKua*- 
anee und capitalist conspiracy, li is a 
pity that Sowell did noundude in hit 
criticism what may be the ratal f»w- 
fu! of all arguments against Man-™ 

argument of MIses and Hayek «*' 
hceuusc rational rcsource-allocaM 0 
presupposes market pricing, Marxian 
socialism is in effect an imposwoiiny. 
TJiis is nn Important omission, but ok 
which docs not detract from Scwui 
achievement in giving us the best tiwit 
account of Marx’s thought in etw- 
cncc. 


John Gray 
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vice, since it 


John Gray is a fellow of Jesus Cafe?- 
trd, and vtsitii * " ' 


Being 
unequal 

TheTbeory and Practice of Human 
Rights 

by L. J.Macfarlane . 

Temple Smith, £12.95 

ISBN085 117256 3 

Inalienable Rights: a defense 

by Diana T. Meyers 

Columbia University Press,£32.S0 

ISBN0231060343 

Rawls and Rights 

by Rex Martin 

University Press of Kansas, $25.00 
ISBN0700602666 

In his new book Dr Macfarlanc ex- 
plorcs the theoretical basis and practic- 
al Implications of the concent of hu- 
man rights. In the first part he ex- 
amines the nature of human rights, and 
concludes that they arc distinguished 
rrqm other rights by virtue of their 
universality, individuality, parn- 
mounlcy, enforceability and practlcn- 
l ,h ?. n a n a !y“s such rights us 
the rights to life, liberty and properly, 
to freedom of hclief and expression, to 
association and assembly nnd the so- 
cial and economic rights, and identifies 
the forms and areas in which thev can 
be construed as human rights. In the 
final chapter he explores the ways in 
which human rights can be realized in 
practice. 

Dr Macfarione’s book is lucid, well- 
argued, level-headed and informed hy 


Oxford , and visiting 
emment at Harvard 


fessor in 
niversity. 



a rtrong moral impulse. He analyses 

Lull v ” n ° us . ^ hb ,with considerable 
skill and without losing sight of the 

?rSb d HeK^d 


can be morally required to respect, let 

jftjj* J realization of basie 

rights the world over. 

Like Dr Macfarlane, Professor 
Meyers addresses herself to the ques- 

nSwaSE?? ri8h , ta *. but 

rather different conclusions. For her 

every organized society U a moral 
system detain*.-) U.. ? 1IUIal 


Rawls. In addition ^ 
’ unable to work : to* 

a certain level of 

services, and iho* *, 
nno to ihe least ttlnf 


lo define 
formal 
moral aj 

humans Cl havp W BnH rights inc rest of ana types oi servivc*, ««• 

SSff «M?h^S can 1x5 work but belong to the least 

’ .I'r!?L ri ® hl ° ne may group have a basic right toac«^ 
iinL ™iH a ^. wbo _'? ews SOI P e ^vel of income as their adjusted rdP 

on contributions. . , 

While Martin’s work is JgJjK 
and lucid and extends some of 
arguments in ■ -new 
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Spatial 
data 


Srics In Geography: 
a practical appronrh (second edition) 

hy David Ebdon 
B!ackweU- £S ^°. . 

ISBN 063 1 136880 

Categorical Data Analysis 
(orGtographersund 
Enrironmenlal Scientists 
by HdWrlgiey 

LoDjmaD.M5.O0 

/5BN05S23O1 270 

foiupuler Programming for 

Geographers 

by Dadd J. Unwin and 

JohnA. Dawson 

Longman, £7.95 

ISBN 0 582 30095 9 


la 1963 lan Burton announced thnt a 
‘quantitative revolution” had occur- 
red within geography, marked by an 
increased use of statistical methods 
and reflecting a deeper shift towards a 
theoretical, model-building approach. 
Alter more than 20 years, the present 
picture is more complicated than 
would have been predicted by a naive 
atrapolation of these trends. 
Although the majority of research, in 
both physical and human geography, 
uKsquamll&tivc data as raw material, 
whether from field or laboratory 
UBurements, remote sensing, ques- 


tionnaire surveys nr national censuses, 
in much of this work there is little or no 
attention to any formalized theory 

Moreover, there is a lively interest 
rarely very quantitative, in many parts 
of cultural, historical, social ainl Pu |j. 
ttcal geography that owes fur more to 
recent developments in philosophy, 
Marxism and the human sciences than 
to the inspiration of formalized mathe- 
matical approaches or to the aspiration 
towards a generalizing, objective so- 
cial science. Quantitative geographers 
who date from the 1960s or early 
1970s, ’ioung Turks in their day, nre 
regarded by many nf the younger 
generation as obsessed with technique 
and victims of an uncritical, unreflec- 
tive philosophy. 

For all that, there is a fairly amicable 
relationship between geographers who 
are strongly quantitative and those* 
who are not. Fortunately, “quantita- 
tive" and “qualitative” are now almost 
always used just as labels for methods 
or approaches that may or may not be 
appropriate for particular problems: 
no longer are they battle cries in bitter 
debates. Whntever their enthusiasms, 
however, geography degree students 
usually undergo compulsory courses in 
quantitative methods, typically includ- 
ing an introduction tu statistics and 
computing, with in some eases mathe- 
matical tonics like matrix algebra or 
differential equations. 

Most courses use statistical texts 
specially written for geographers: 
geographers are often not well equip- 
ped mathematically fin England and 
Wales Ordinary level mathematics is 
the usual common basis); and they 
naturally prefer their own examples 
(rainfall variability and urban com- 
position go down better than rat 
weights or stock market prices). 
Moreover, virtually all data of geog- 
raphical interest have spatial or tem- 
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«« luuna in me temple oi Wadi el-Sebu’a 

li mtn 5- 0t ^ UU, from John Haines’s Fecundity Figures: Egyptian 
personification and the iconology of a genre (Aris & Phillips, £32.00). 


poral structure, which provoke many 
special questions and raise many awk- 
ward problems. For example, the 
classic simplifying ussum|uinii of 
mutunlly-indepeiidciii observations is 
generally violated, and many of Hie 
commonest methods or statistical in- 
ference do not carry over to geog- 
raphical data without substantial mod- 
ifications. 

Although these biases and limita- 
tions are uncontrovcrsial. geographers 
us ii group have not done u very good 
job of explaining the possibilities and 
problems or statistics to beginning 
students. Most of the currently popu- 
lar texts date from the late 1970s. In a 
1980 review of these, the statistician 
David Jarrctt roundly criticized a 
group of ten as “technically confused 
and unreliable” and “marred by nn 
extreme emphasis on hypothesis test- 
ing at the expense of simpler methods 
of descriptive statistics”. As that gen- 
eration of books begins to age, and 
several authors bring out new editions 
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^African famine calamity , the “ucid 
h .^rerersy, the continuing iiuc- 
the impending introiluc- 
nll? ■ un,,lcnlJ, l rinpuct usscss- 
t® for major development schemes 
^^pe-all these things und many 
^ suggest that environmental 
remain high on the political 
2!' during the mist two 

afs* * i. vc witnessed a flowering 
»!!< , P^phlcts from nil the 
jj/^^tJsh poliiiciil parties. The 
cous crics °f Ihe new Green 
Ecology Party) notwit h- 
greenness is seen as a poten- 
“V^e-caicher. 

oa tfS! 6 a rivise senior politicians 
Wm^!?i U) P lcs nccd H good source of 
2?teto marshal t 


and matters of resource use. What they 
have done is synthesize, laboriously 
but admirably, an enormous wealth of 
material from all over the world, most 
especially from Britain and North 
America. The result is a dense mass of 
information with supplementary illus- 
trations, hut no real theme or insight 
into why and how environmental deci- 
sions arc made. 

The book falls unevenly into two 
parts. The first covers the basic ground 
in key resource areas - population, 
minerals, food, water, forestry and 
wilderness. This is introductory under- 
graduate material: it is solid on tables 
and statistics, although some arc out of 
date and a number of tables are 
unnecessarily unwieldy. Nevertheless, 
the text is tnughtly written, the argu- 
ments clear, and the coverage compre- 
hensive. 

The second part is less satisfactory. 
Tills is mainly because the authors do 
not live up lo the expectations they 
create for themselves. Their aim was to 
discuss the problems and politics of 
resource management, to get behind 
the dry statistics with illuminating 
case-studies and a more detailed analy- 
tical presentation . What actually 
appears is a further synthesis of re- 


decision-making, let nloue applies 
these to environmental and resource 
management issues. There are certain 

f iecuharitics of environmental prob- 
ems which pose difficulties for con- 
ventional political theories: for exam- 
ple. considerations of ethos (rights of 
animate and inanimate objects to ex- 
ist), of equity (fairness to minority 
interests and, especially, to future 
general inns), and of evaluation (the 
well-known dilemma of weighing 
tangibles with intangibles). None or 
these concepts is given adequate treat- 
ment, yet case-studies abound to bring 
the arguments to life. Similarly, the 
section on environmental assessment 
is fine on established techniques but 
weak on the various purposes and 
achievments of such assessments. 

The Huthors are at their best when 
treating topics with which they are 
most lammar - energy, water and 
wilderness management. Here, the 
thematic approach allied to a manage- 
ment context works well. What is 
missing, however, is a solid and chal- 
lenging conceptual setting so that mod- 
era environmental management can 
be firmly established within the chang- 
ing politics, economics and public 
expectations of a de-industrializing 
developed world and a ravaged de- 
veloping world. 


ncraT-m J° mars hal their argu- appears is a further synthesis of re- 
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issues 
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For example, the chapter on models 
of policy-making hardly touches on the 
well-established theories of power and 


Timothy O’Riordan is professor of 
environmental sciences at the Universi- 
ty of East Anglia. 


nr new texts, how far have s,uch 
criticisms by statisticians been taken 

hoard? 

David Ehdnn's book, which fust 
appeared in 1977, seems in have been 
quite popular us an introductory text, 
covering a standard mixture of aspatiul 
and sputinl methods. In style, it is 
concise and informal, mid there are 
many examples, exercises and statistic- 
al tables. It now includes 17 computer 
programs in Basic (which should prove 
widely useful), und some errors Imvc 
been corrected. Unfortunately, 
however, many major errors remain: 
for example, the repeated misinter- 
pretation of significance levels nnd 
confidence intervals; an uneven treat- 
ment of independence assumptions; 
the use of the Kolmogorov-Smimov 
test for a distribution whose parameter 
is estimated front the data; and a 
frequent failure to distinguish nnta- 
tionaliy between distribution para- 
meters and sample statistics. 

More pervasive than these intermit- 
tent technical slips is a severely limited 
philosophy of data analysis some de- 
cades out of date, with its exaggerated 
emphasis on hypothesis testing, exces- 
sive use of fabricated data, ami relative 
neglect of useful tools like transforma- 
tion and even graphical displays. De- 
spite much clear and straightforward 
presentation, as in the chapter on 
sampling, Ebdon's book has been too 
lightly revised and its [imitations now 
place it some way behind alternatives 
like John Silk's Statistical Concepts in 
Geography (Allen & Unwin, 1979). It 
will nut satisfy the statisticians any 
more than its predecessors did. 

One of the liveliest areas of statistics 
during the pHst 15 years has been the 
analysis of categorical data, counts or 
frequencies of different classes - for 
example, how many males or females; 
or how many clasts from each litholo- 
gy? Historically a poor relation of the 
analysis of continuous data, the field 
has been unified by the development 
of related families of models (logit, 
logistic, log-linear, and so on), which 
supersede or subsume earlier 
approaches based on measures uf 
association or chi-square testing, many 
of then) rather isolated or. ad hoc. As, 
among geographers, Nell Wrigley has 
been the leading advocate ana expo- 
nent of these new methods, it is 
especially appropriate that he should 
produce a guidebook for his col- 
leagues. Thorough, professional and 
beautifully laid out, his text lends the 
reader steadily through Ihe now ter- 
rain, with many helpful remarks on 
confusing points like notation (an issue 
that looms large In a subject which is 
rich in compositors’ nightmares, end- 
less snowstorms of subscripts and su- 


iicr scripts and differuil ivpc laces j. 
Hut despite the cure l.ivi-.lial »>n ihe 
evpM-.ili'wi. tlii'- i-. a fm in id aide and 
liem.indirig Work, requiring a serv 
t!"*id stiitr.lnal kill, ground; .md 
although die intended readership in- 
cludes some advanced undergradu- 
ates. it will probably he useful (indeed, 
invaluable | mainly in mlcrcsu-J gradu- 
ate students and resea tellers. 

The theorem :tl pans look verv 
solid, but some uj the examples are 
utisjtisfving In several easts f missed a 
really etc ur statement of the research 
questions behind the analysis; and 
occasional lame comments to ihe 
effect (hat parameter estimates seem 
consistent with theoretical expecta- 
tions left me wondering precisely wliut 
had been achieved. Given nhiinduni 
experience elsewhere in statistics that 
satisfactory estimation of even one or 
two parameters can be remarkably 
difficult, the number nf models widi 111 
or 2ft parameters seems worrying. 
Although statisticians have addressed 
this question of parsimony, it remains 
a major source of difficulty. Wrigley 
als.1 points, out dial little udemion has 
been paid to the problems posed hy 
snatially-deoendeni duiu for cateuorie- 
uf methods. Perhaps this issue, 
together with the idea of generalized 
linear models, which seems a little 
underplayed, will receive more discus- 
sion in Wrigley’s second edition. For 
the present, lie cun be congratulated 
on a major contribution u> the geo- 
graphical literature. 

Few texts introduce computing to 
geographers: there is no shortage of 
computing texts in general; nnd the 
special requirements of geographers 
are probably less restrictive than with 
statistics. David Unwin and John Daw- 
son’s book, a drastic revision of their 
Co»ipim>iv/or Geographers (David & 
Charles, 1976), seems to be the only 
up-to-date competitor for its niche. It 
covers hardware and software, prog- 
ramming languages and programming 
style (with concise introductions to 
both Basic nnd Fortran), and Tiles and 
packages. The product of very experi- 
enced teachers, this is a well-orga- 
nized, lucid and authoritative treat- 
ment. which dearly could be used in a 
variety of ways: as a main course text, 
ns wider reading, or by someone 
wanting a broad view. Writing seems 
to have been completed in 1983, which 
points up the difficulty of remaining 
current in a fast-changing area: some 
hot topics arc rather skimped, so in the 
next edition there might be more on 
colour araphics, remote sensing or 
vectorial and parallel processing. 

Variations in computing style be- 
tween geography departments muy 
limit the book's success, quite inde- 
pendently of its objective merits. 
Although Unwin ana Dawson are 
enthusiastic about microcomputers, 
some computing geographers remain 
obstinately uninterested while every- 
thing they want to do, and much more, 
can be dune easily on the nearest 
mainframe. Again, as many geog- 
raphers use packages almost exclusive- 
ly, for mapping or for data analysis, 
they can avoid learning a language so 
lone as they do standard tasks. Despite 


this, however, there can be few geog- 
raphers who would not benefit from 
this enjoyable survey: we should all 
learn about more thnn wc actually usc- 

Nicholas Cox 

Nicholas Cox is lecturer in geography at 
the University of Durham. 
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principles. Finally, although he“ Is 
nwore of it, Macfnrlano does not Fully 
face up to the Tact that the concept of 
to* reouircs a radical recon- 
sideration of the concept of the 
sovereign state. As long as we retain 
the distinction between citizens and 
non-citizens and regard the govern- 
ment as responsible to and for its own 
citizens, it is difficult to see how a state 
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and grounded in a more 
theory of the nature of tne » ^ 
conditions of growth, it 
tently be chartered in the sew fcf 
admirable objectives cJiajnpi 0 
the three authors. — 
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the revolutionaries was for a geogra- 
phy soundly based on the principles of 
scientific thought, a geography con- 
cerned with the building of theory, 
notably “spatial" theory, to explain 
geographical phenomena, 
num mntributians to the 


Gould's 
new’ 
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his students) worxeu —v 

third world on such topics as trans- 
portation networks and the diffusion 
of ideas and technology; he wrote 
extensively on the application ot 
mathematical techniques to geo- 
graphical analysis of the different ways 
m which people perceive places. 

All of these interests and enthu- 
siasms shine through m this book . - a 

highly personalized attempt lodem»fr 

strate to the non-geogiapner Ihe value 
of geographical thinking and of the 
vast, and often surpnsmg, range of 
practical applications of geographical 
research. Gould's starthig poutfj the 
social dilemma so often faced by 
professional geographers, h 
answer the question what do geog 
raphers do? 9 His way °f answemig « 
to “tell the story” of «P® en ‘ 
during the past. 30 yeui. B »• g 
admits, a selective view. It is also, 


essentially, a technocratic view, as the 
changes be discusses most thoroughly 
are technical changes in method ana, 
especially, in Ihe application of quan- 
titative and computer technology to 
both old and new problems. 

This concern with technique and 
method and its application to Ihe 
spatial dimension or human activity 
pervades virtually all of the 28 short 
chapters. Because Gould conceives of 
geography as a spatial discipline, one 
concerned with patterns ana processes 
of human and physical activity on the 
Earth’s surface, certain spqtial jerms 
lint 


and concepts tend to dominate. But as 
he places much emphasis on two of the 
dominant geographical models of the 
"revolution" - the gravity model, 
which applied the analogy of Newto- 
nian physics to human movement; and 
central place theory, which was an 
attempt by a German scholar, Walter 
Christaller, to provide a theoretical 
explanation for the location and 
hierarchical arrangement of settle- 
ments - his book has a slightly old- 
fashioned air. It feels more Like a book 
of (he 1960s and early 1970s than one 
of the mid-1980s. Geography is now 
concerned more with the problems of 


social, economic and political tension, 
which Gould addresses ouly to a 
limited extent. For example, the 
dilemmas facing geographers engaged 
in research with military and commer- 
cial applications nre described as “dou- 
ble-edged swords". 

Only in the three chapters entitled 
“Thinking about what we think” does 
OouEd take a rather more reflective 
stance and address some of the philo- 
sophical and methodological issues 
which have come to the fore during the 
past ten years. For example, he briefly 
takes issue with the Marxist influence 
in geography, praising its role in 
heightening geographers' social 
awareness and accepting the criticisms 
of his own earlier approach to develop- 
ment issues, but rejecting its claim to 
be the ultimate and only truth. He also 
notes the growing links between 
geography and social theory reflecting 
a greater concern than is evident in 
preceding chapters with the rela- 
tionship between social processes and 
spatial change. 

It is not clearwhat purpose this book 
will serve in a British context, where - 
unlike the situation in the United 
States - geography remains very strong 


in the school curriculum. Indeed, 
many of the techniques and models 
discussed in this book are now well 
established in the school syllabus. One 
serious drawback is the lack of any 
guide to further rending, so that in- 
terested readers will hnvc no way of 
pursuing some of the stimulating work 
and ideas presented. 

This book is by turns both stimulat- 
ing and irritating. As it presents a 
highly personal and particular view of 
modern geography, the use of the 
definite article in the title is mislead- 
ing. Most annoying of all In some 
instances is the style. Although Gould 
is a first-class writer, too often he 
strays across the boundary between 
the relaxed and the over-familiar. 
Most embarrassing of all is his eulogis- 
tic personification of geography as a 
'‘full and ripe woman oF many moods”, 
an image which recurs throughout ihe 
book. 

Peter Dicken 

Peter Dicken is senior lecturer in 
geography at the University of Man- 
chester. 
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Presidential Management of Science 
and Technology: the Johnson 
presidency 

by W. I ienry tainbright 
University of Texas Press. S 25.00 
IS B N 0 292 76494 *i 

Ex-presidents of the United Stales of 
America seek immortality in various 
ways. One standard device, however, 
is to lodge their papers in a university 
horary, knowing that the tempi at ion to 
scholars will be irresistible. President 
Johnson's in the University of Austin, < 
Texus, have become the subject of a J 
comprehensive administrative history c 
that is expected to run to twelve h 
volumes, of which Lam bright's hook is 
the third to be completed. n 

The Ituok is abuut how rhe Johnson ai 
presidency managed science mid tech- it 
oology policy. Lambrighr takes “pres- bi 
idcncy’ i to mean the top management th 
( he fcderul executive branch. He si 
also frequently uses the term “tech- sc 
i in science ' to mean "science and lech- m 
nology "; mid one of the questions thut ni 
miist lie asked about this book is so 
whet lie r or not this neologism will vc 
pitch on. A particular focus of the th 
book, wifhm the presidency, is on the an 
subpresidency" - rhe set of indi- mt 
yjtfuals rn the presidency who are close to\ 

tO (Ilf- nrAurI»nl . 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMEPf]- 


^ fi-rt. with i l.oMlKMiinnK within classi 
^ iK.itnuis flic Mjlipic<i<!ciicy. we .ire 
H told. cniii|iiiscs live basic elements: 
^ tin- pmuipals. die biulgctccrs, the 
R pride s>inii.ils. tin- iidiiiiiiistniiiirs, and 
the vice-president. Prcshlcniial |ni|icv- 
makiny, is said m interact with lech- 
rmwieme programmes at certain key 
stages in their evolution: agenda set- 
ting. adoption, implementation of new 
programmes, carrying out of inherited 
programmes, and curtailment. Each of 
these stages is in turn sub-divided: 
agenda sc [ting can involve the tempor- 
ary agenda, tnc emergent agenda and 
rhe priority agenda, whereas curtail- 
ment can involve "arrestment”, reduc- 
tion, retrenchment, rejection or ter- 
mination. Having established this 
framework, which runs to 21 types of 
presidential decision, Lam bright illus- 
trates its constituent elements wirh 24 
ease studies, including the Manned 
Orbiting Laboratory, nuclear de- 
salination, the electronic detection 
barrier for surveillance in Vietnam, 
supersonic transport, and Project 
Mohalc (a scheme to drill a hole in rhe 
ocean floor, through the Earth's crust 
and into (he mantle beneath). 

The nciir equivalence between the 
number of elements in the typology 
and the number of case-studies makes 
it difficult to be quite sure what the 
book is aiming to do. On the one hand, , 
the case -studies are in general too 
short la be of great value in them- 
selves, although they do illuminate 
many features of presidential policy- 
maki ng. For example . President John- I 

son s public commitments to the de- i 
vclopnicnt of a technical solution to | 
the problem of world water resources i 
and to a reorientation of the program- - 
me of the National Institutes of Health I 


al advisers may he loath to follow. If, 
on the other hand, the purpose of the 
case-studies is to illustrate the value of 
the typology, then I would feel more 


iiit« iriv.ii ■ m/uiu ivvi mini. 

I comfortable if there were several ex- 
amples per element of the typology. 
As it is. the reader might sometimes 
wonder whether a particular category 
contains any further members beyond 
(he one used in the book. 

Away from the fine grain of the 
typology, the overall picture emerges 
rather more clearly in the concluding 
chapter, although 1 continue to won- 
der how essential the preceding struc- 
ture is to the conclusions. Lainbright 
concludes that Johnson reserved to 
himself the critical decisions in science 
and technology policy by avoiding the 
emergence of a concentrated centre of 
power in this field. The subpresidency, 
tor its part, affected what issues got on 
to the presidential agenda. The game 
here was one of competition between 
agency heads and White House advi- 
sors for rhe ear of the president. This 
management style meant that science 
and technology policy was increasingly 
dispersed among the departments and 
agencies rather than directed central- 
ly. It also meant that the president’s 
scientific advisor had to operate large- 
ly indirectly, through whoever had the 
ear of the president on the issue of the 
day, rather than by direct contact. 

Lambright shows us that presiden- 
tial management of science and tech- 
no pgy is as much a matter of court 
politics as of rational argument, 
bureaucratic politics or congressional 
pressure. More important, however. 
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sequence 

From Gene to Anlnuil; 
an introduction to the molecular 
biology of animal development 
by David De Foment! 

Cambridge University Press, 

£25.00 and £8.95 

ISBN 0521 260841 and27H295 

Jusr after the turn of the century, the 
embryologist Boveri wrote, “certain 
parts of certain chromosomes must be 
isolated and collected in enormous 
quantities for analysis . . thus 
anticipating the possible use of cloned 
genes for the study of development. Al 
that lime, before Mendel's work hud 
been appreciated, he would have 
found it especially hard to justify this 
belief, and none of his fellow ex- 


field where the latest is out 
tomorrow, more care I 

bcen ^y en to presenting 

the subject - for cttopte dS? 
figure showing how reml- ^ 
mids are made is flawed 
although there is a I kins?" 
which lists “molecular ’355** 
development", the 


choice of topics for what shonldkt 
corconbe hook and is also JnK 
- ‘‘to attlhor’s research eateS* 
At the lime Boveri wasmakinsk - ! 
' case, the father of ciBSfi 

i embryology, Wilhelm 

emphasizing that development 

i uniform process: that Keh s’S 

embryonic period followed byareS 
of functional development. ThS 
wo specific systems come into t 
latter category: the erythroid andfc 
oviduct cells are committed to to 

. and ^ait hormonal aini 
wh,ch initiate the transcription oK 
bin or egg-white genes, respect^ 
Of course these are interesting 
terns for the molecular biologist m 
illuminate the unexpected (sput, eim- 
mtron) organization of many enter- 
fto 8®™® and allow the exploration d 
the DNA sequences necessary for fix 
induction of those hormones mvolitd 
in the control of development. Bet 
how these genes, and only these genes, 
become accessible to Iranscnptioo 
(into proteins) exclusivelyin particular 
cells or tissues, which is the develop- 
mental problem, remains to be ex- 
plained. 

The last chapter is essentially about 
Drosophila, the important thing about 
Drosophila being its genetics - sorw 
aspects of which ore stated ex cathed- 
ra. Students will have logo elsewhert 
to Iciini about the subtleties of tbe 
genetic nnalyses which, logically and 
skilfully, have been collating the gene 
mutations that specifically regulate 
development. Indeed, the title of (tis 
text should be read as a signpost to an 
ns yet unmapped, but exrifug, tcifr 
lory. 

James Sang 

James Sang is emeritus proftaor of 
genetics ai the University of Jwm- 

A third edition of An Introduction to 
Genetic Analysis by D. T. Suzulu, A. J- 
I'. Griffiths,' J. H. Miller and R. C. 
l-ewontin has been published by Free- 
mun at £33.95 and £22.50. 

A second edition of 
viruses anti the disease by Sir Chans 
H. Stunrl-Hnrris, Geoffrey C. OJJ 
and John S. Oxford hnsbeenpublisfieo 
by Edward Arnold at £45.00. 

ters us the file store of the machine as 
seen by the user of a ume-sbanog 
system and the handling of macWce 
resources in a multi-user environment. 

Although the text certainly forrnsa 
useful source book for one mettwo 
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to the president. 

The book is full of lists; indeed, it is 
structured almost ns an Aristotelian 
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effects 

Pesticides find Nature Conservation: 
the British experience, 1950-1975 
byJohnSlieall 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 

Press,£ 20.00 

ISBN 0 19854 1503 

The British system for the regulation 
oi pesticides was, until last yeaT 
unique among developed countries. It 
relied almost entirely on voluntary 
compliance by pesticide manufactur- 
Crs J^j? lnbutora ' Jarm crs and other 
ESgbj**. Pesticides 

Safety Precautions Scheme, set up 
undeT the auspices of the Ministry oi 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. John 
Sneatl has described how one part of 
this voluntary scheme, concerned with 
the protection of wildlife from the 
hazardous side-effects of pesticides. 

and V 1975 n tbe I>criDd be *W*«n 1950 

U is easy In the 1980s to forget the 
; sense of alarm created over 20 years 
fn» n !? he i Q d ? ad and toxes were 


me of the National institutes of Health 
towards more sharply applied ends, 
both show that it was not President 
Reagan who invented the practice of 
presidents leading where their rechnic- 
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pressure. More important, however, 
he captures the particular style of court 
politics of the Johnson presidency. 

Philip Gummett 

Phdip Gummett is senior lecturer in the 

department of science and technnlouv 
whey at the University of Manchester. 
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belief, ana none of his fellow ex- 
perimentalists would have agreed with 
him. Further, they were too excited by 
the success of the manipulations, most- 
ly surgical, which they could practice 
on embryos to pay attention to such an 
impossibly speculative proposition, 
which subsequently gathered dust in 
the archives. 

Thanks to the developments of 
molecular biology, however, it it now 
possible to ask if "certain parts of 
certain chromosomes" regulate 
embryogenesis. This is not quite the 
same proposition as outlining the 
molecular biology of animal develop- 
ment, for Boveri at least Implied that 
there were genes, as wc would now call 
them, whose function was to order 
embryogenesis. This more exciting 
thesis now divides cnibiyoiogy into n 
large group of new, usually young, 
workers who see molecular analysis ns 
resolving the century-old problems of 
development and those who support 
the classical view that these problems 
must still be approached holistically. 
Both sides need a book covering 
current thinking about the molecular 
biology of development, if only so that 
each knows where things stand. 

This text was written in only six 
months: indeed, it shows in a general 
lack of balance, ninny minor errors and 
poor editing. About half of it, devoted 
to general molecular biology, is nil 
updated precis of well-known texts. 
Miroughout the book some of this 
refurbishing depends on references to 
articles ui Nature’s news and views 
section which arc often difficult 
enough for the specialist to appraise 
critically and arc likely to be ficyoml 
students. Presumably, these sunimur- 

s SLEf 7”? *? 8 arc P art °f the price t» 

bo paid for being up -lo-dnte. But in n 
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therefore accumulate fatal doses in 
their own tissues. Another vital ly im- 
portant piece of the jigsaw was the 

SRE 0t h “)' D , D T. e ™n ■" sub- 
lethal doses, could affect the reproduc- 
Uvc success of birds, causing egfishcll 
thinning, sterility and clmnoea be- 
haviour patterns. 

The very important Bririshcontribu- 
tton to this International research 
effort was made largely by scientists at 
the toxic chemicals and wildlife section 
of Monks Wood Experimental Station 
(at that time part of the Nnture 
Conservancy) near Huntingdon, 
under the direction of Norman Moore. 
What makesthis book special is that its 

fl u bHS been 8* vcn ^ rcc a «ess to 
the files of the Nature Conservancy 
covering this period, files- otherwise 


^ with ine use of 

herbicides on roadside verses and 

SaSTK '■pb-Skmenu. 1. Sfo’dISta 

MOM th ‘ ? f ‘I 1 ® 8 , ! Umb «» Of 


„„ — - “j n mu re V-Onservan- 

cy. lias amounted over the years tn n 
Jut.tMUd subsidy iSte fc 
tePi m u nt of . Pesticides. 

This book is an important conlribu- 

tiSH a w ° U u understa nding of the rela- 
fiSSSf~ wi °oce and policy 


« omputing7 

S5WJSS 


sion caused by the industrial toxins" in ifri.Sn ,S ^ the °f Pesficftes 


terns. ' 

m.TT^ recur through- 

out the book - the importance of an 

Kfc°in!Jw mC l nltar ii n8 ^ c “ n,B for wild - 
lifc incidents and the valuable role 

played In Britain. in this respect by 
voluntary organizations. It would be 
impossible to screen pestlddes so thor- 
oughly that all potentinl hazards arc 


Sfc ,h s 

carehiMvH«^k k S l “Viator are first 

SSSKSf p aibcd Md then illustrated 
Ja2 n t wit, « n in 9 uasi - 

SfeSiSBB 

sSSft.'ftaati 


! importance of an Joyce Tait worWa^of^alT?)! thrOU ^ thc ln n«r 

g scheme for wild- hierarrht °£j . *. c “achines of the 
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orientation to those studenls wn 
familiar with Pascal and who us 
DEC System 10 computer wit 
Tops 10 operating system and ft 
10 assembler. Some attempt is t 
however, to widen its appeal p 
inclusion of an appendix coverui 
Vax 10/Unix system, Also includt 
large number of exercises, ie 
which are intellectually demand. 

The main strength ofthe book i 
its presentation of all this « 
material in terms of a machine ni 
chy. However although 
praiseworthy aun, it seems HM 
confuse the student unless It » 
carefully taught. More dlseussion 
of machine hierarchies. Interface 
formation hiding and the way*™ * 
the different machines are relate 
one another might have- 
Nevertheless, the Dookseems ao 
ably suited to the specialized auo 
for which it was written. 
represents a good outline of one 
way of approaching the 
of second-level computer 50 
courses. 

Peter Wallis 

Peter Wallis is reader In conip^ 
the University of Bath. 

MIT Press has published 
iv ParalM Pmcetisor. B « 
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ffioial economici and business siu- 
K. J. Naudhion (iccounlmg and 
nt Iia O'Donovan (Inslituic 

Sf^ , Gove»'“ enl S,udics J ; Anni * 


'jXtian): O. Hairison (law); Dr 
Ipsychialry); Dr S^J. S. 
BKwdi (anatomy); Dr P. W. G. 
H(inal«nyJ: Dr N. P. Cohen 
Sow); Dr N. C. Hickey (ana- 
ttert.w-A- Jurewicz (surgery); Dr F. 
G (obslelrics and gynaecolo- 
-i DfPiiisU Lowry (cardiovascular 
£*»{). Dr D. R. Morgan (general 
rjKtjce icublng and research unit - 
itf-lintj; Dr P. F. Seorlc (cancer 
ujfta); Dr J. F. Sharp (anatomy); Dr 


uJjuy); Dr D. K. Bedford (space 
rescjrci]);Dr N. Berovic (physics); Dr 
A. I. Birtey (genetics); C. J. Dale 
fofodHmliliy);t>r C. N. W. Darling- 
IM fphysks); Dr C. J. Eylcs (apace 
it lurch); Dr J. Garvey (physics); Dr 
j. R. Green (plant biology); Dr Christ- 
tee OiiDin Ijaychology). Dr Sarah 
Grogan (pycr^logy); Dr R. Kennedy 
(Hodsfr&ry); Dr C. M. Muirhcad 
(physics); Dr J. M. Nelson (physics): 
A J. Phfflm (stalistJcs); H. S- Poonl 
(teneiks); Dr 5. Roman (physics); Dr 
C S*«i (nlcrobioiogy); Dr P. M. 
WilUm (pjlysics); Dr J. A. Wilson 
(pbydes); F. M. Womack (centre for 
canpednj and computer science); Dr 
tl E. Bowl (department or cx- 
lanun] studies); Dr Karin Barher 
(non for Weal African studies). 


MANCHESTER 

Dr S. P. Bldey (cell biology); S. A. 
Wttbesd (conservative acnlislry); 
[(Ari Schor (cell binlugy). 


handdp: Dr Duncan Allsopp 
(rtrinxiia). 
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lb (ill of honorary professor has 
nwwferred on Sir Robert Grieve, 
dU planner at (he Scottish 
'jaed chairman of Ihc Highlands 
Development Board; and 
6.C. Lyddon, chief planning 
®n.M6sh Development Dcpart- 
M <»Wlol9S5. 


.-"'aim 

Mr tvan Brcnkcl (ortho- 
R®.iwgery); Dr Henry Dobbic 
ma ™ gynaecology). 

flUQ 

financial director 
■ has becn appolnled 
SMfe. He succeeds Mr Alcx- 
S^Callum, who Is rcliring after 
l® 1 BIV ice wlih thc university. 

P®ttM 

Robert A. Hogg (cn- 
^•od applied Kicncer 

Jriwltma Of Public Reiaiions ai 
S*oq| of Management has 
Mr Jonathan White as lec- 
™ A 

Honorary 

Agrees 

Swansea, has 

' °Wn«r- 

Hon 
deni 


pyal Society of Che- 




^6ta of i nn pk Home, executive 
f i Home Group 

Sn SwlS2?5!?J? ene College; 


CITY 

Personal professorships: Dr J. H. 
Atkinson (soil mechanics); Dr S 
Hnbcrmao (aciuriai science); Dr B 
Littlewopd (software engineering); Fr 
C. MJlchelJ (iniemational rclatlons)- 
Dr J. Pick (arts policy); Mr D. Grant 

finnrnalicm — uicltirtRi. n. p i/ /i. 


nii«u en- 

gineering - honorary visiting); Profes- 
sor P. H. Sydenham (electrical cn- 
gineenng and applied physics - honor- 
ary visiting); Dr F. J. Evans (control 
engineering - honorary visiting); Mr S. 
Benjamin (mathematics - honorary 
visiting); Professor E. Grcbenik 
(mathematics- honorary visrlng); Pro- 
fessor W. E. Eller (property valuation 


g ent re for business systems analysis); 
r S. Stanton (music). 

MANCHESTER 

Readerships: Dr M. L. Bush (history); 
Dr K. O. Pease (social admJnisrration); 
Dr Oiovanni Ponllcro (Latin Amer- 
ican literature);; Mr P. D. Pumfrcy 
(education); Dr F. R. Sale (chemical 
metallurgy); Dr W. W. Sharrock 
(sociology); Dr D. W. Willi ami (law). 
Senior lectureships: DrP.S. Alexander 
(posl-BibUcal Jewish studies); Dr K. L. 
Brown (sociology); Dr E. N. Chanller 
(biochemistry); Dr W. W. Clegg (elec- 
trical engineering); Dr 1. P. Ducrdoth 
(physics); Dr J. T. Gallagher (oncolo- 
gy); Dr R. J. Harrison (economic 
history); Dr J. B. Houston (pharma- 
cy); Dr A. V. Lowe (lac); Mr P. J. 
Madden (econometrics); Dr D. C. 
Sigee (cytology); Dr J. V. Woods 
(computer science); Dr N. S. Faithful 
(anaesthesia); Dr F. W, BallardJc 
(medicine). 

Senior lectureships: Dr J. E. Davies 
(chemistry); Dr J. B. Salmon (classics 
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DURHAM 

Dr M. Carrithers. £25,045 Irom British 
Academy (research readership in 
anthropology); Dr B. L. J. Kuiesza and 
Dr J S. Thorp, £72,241 from SERC 
(high performance packaging: charac- 
terization and evaluation of substrate 
materials); Dr S. Brand and Dr R A 
Abrahm, £23.348 from SERC indenta- 
tions of Auger recombination in semi- 
conductors); Dr J. W. Payne, £46,932 
from AFRC (nutritional evaluation of 
proteins: use of engineered E. coli 
strains In continuous flow enzyme 
assay for amino adds); Dr D. J. 
Murphy, £43,539 from AFRC 
(biosynthesis and regulation of polyun- 
saturated fatly acid content of develop- 
ing oilseeds); Dr C. H. Shaw, £54,045 
from SERC and £34,922 from Unilever 
Research (tissue specific gene express- 
ion in brassiest); Dr R. W. Dutton, 
£13,(100 from Diwan for Royal Court 
Affairs. Oman (Prosopis Cineraria 
project); Dr Ci. M. Urnukc, £35.840 
from SERC (syntheses of potentially 


electrically conducting polymers con- 
taining fluorine); Dr M. Kllncr, 
£30,000 from SERC (fundamental stu- 
dies of carbonylatlon reactions of 
methanol under high pressures by 
PTIR spectroscopy); Mr J. S. Roper, 
£1 13,000 from University Grants Com- 
mittee/Compmcr Board (computer 
aided teaching of English criminal 
law); Professor F. J. Cofield, £60,000 
from Health Education Council (lec- 
tureship in education, health and the 
family): Professor G. R. Bat ho, 
£24.830 from Manpower Services 
Commission (history of education); 
Professor M. J. H, Sterling, £299,808 
from SERC (large scale computer 
control of power systems); Professor 
M. J. H. Sterling, £42585 from SERC 

S il time leakage detection for water 
ributian systems with low measure- 
ment redundancy); Professor P. B. 
Allwell and Dr A. R. Selby, £38,B91 
from SERC (ground vibration caused 


eta aartwss 

dentistry I, (geography" Dr S. Constantine (his- Commls 


(geography); Dr S. Constantine (his- 
tory); Dr J. K. Waltonf history); Dr M. 
P. V. Easterby-Smilh (management 
learning); Dr CJ. Hughes (physics); Dr 
R. D. Penn (sociology). 


DURHAM 

Readership: Dr Daniel Williams (che- 
mistry). 


bv driven piling) ; Di M . C. Bell and Mr 
u. M. Geary, £13.394 from SQRC(usc 
of automatic control algorithms la 
define urban traffic routes); Dr F.. It. 
Howells, £ 3(1.000 front Gcstctncr 
Manufacturing Ltd (project details 
confidential ) ; Miss L. E. Forbes, 
£15,778 from Manpower Services 
Commission (Sudan archive project); 
Dr B. K. Tanner. £59, MO from SERC 
(integration of x-ray topographs of 
large silicon wafers) Professor A. D. 
Martin and Dr P. D. B. Collins, 
£49,160 from SERC (phenomenologi- 
cal studies nf QCD and elect roweaV 
interactions); Professor R. S. Ellis and 
Dr J. M. Brcarc. £37,188 from SERC 
(extragalaciic studies with multi-object 
ilevkci developed at Durham); Profes- 
sor A. W. Wolfcndalc. £22,667 from 
SERC (analysis of cosmic gamma-ray 
data); Dr N. R. Bcrnhocll, £13,39(1 
Irom SERC (spin dynamics in narrow 
band metals); Professor D. F. Barker, 
in association with Professor I. A. 
Boyd and Dr M. It. Gladden of 
Glasgow. £19,000 from MRC (de- 
velopment nf selective innervation of 
three lypesof Intrafusal fibre); DrC. J. 
Jones, £21,203 from Cystic Fihrosls 
Research Trust (cell coupling tun) 
chloride transport mechanism in sweat 
gland ducts); Dr D. W. Bright. Mr R. 
W. Grainger, Dr R. B. Thnmas and Mr 
W. M. Rees, £32,000 from European 
Economic Community (comparative 
study of “casl/effectivcness" concern- 
ing tnc ECSC readaptation aid in coal 
and steel industries); Professor D. 
Boulter, £34,064 from Overseas De- 
velopment Administration (exploita- 
tion of natural insect resistance in 
Phaseolus vulgaris); Professor A. A. 
Gibb, £36,000 from Department of 


Grfurd, £53.<«J0 Irom Ministry nf De- 
fence (ADCI.S pre-feasibility study 
work package no 5). 

LEICESTER 

Di D. J Raine, £47.222 from SERC 
(theoretical models nf quasars and 
active galaxies); Ur P. Meucock. 
£ 107. 224 from Ministry of Agricul tu ie , 
Fisheries and Food (plasmid vectors 
for gene cloning and expression in 
Industrial yeasts); Dr N. J. Samani, 
£46.697 from MRC ((mining fel- 
lowship); Dr M. J. Morgan. £18,757 
from Wellcome Trust (molecular gene- 
tics of carbohydrate metabolism in 
cultured animal ceils); Professor G. C. 
K. Roberts, with Dr P- F- G. Sims of 
UMIST, £101,470 from SEEIC (NMR 
and mutagenesis studies of the specific- 
ity and ncliviiy of dihyilrofolate reduc- 
tase); Dr E. Cundlirfe, £54,5119 from 
Wclkome Trust (cloning nf resistanre- 
dclermjnanls from aminoglycoside- 
producing organisms and characteriza- 
tion of resistance mechanisms); Dr W. 
Cockhurn nnd Ur J. Draper. £30,195 
from SLRC (molecular biology of 
inducible CAM-based drought resist- 
ance In plants)- Dr J. Draper. £23.436 
from 1'ruU'c (vurianl production in 
crop plants via “shooty' 1 tumours in- 


£27,649 from DTI (enterprise activity) ; 
Dr E. R. Howells' £89, 153 from 1C1 pic 
(preparation and evaluation of thick 
film photovoltaic devices); Dr E. R. 
Howells, Dr M. Bryce and Dr D. 
Parker, £124,730 from Cookion Group 
pic (conducting polymers); Dr K. J. 


duccd by Bgrohacteriuin); Professor 
M.C. R. Symons, £ 1 1 ,646 from Cancer 
Research Campaign (an ESK/NMR 
study of melanumisl-, Dr P. R. Jenk- 
ins, 123,070 from SERC (a synthesis of 
laxinine); Dr R. 8. Atkinson and Dr 1. 
R. Malpass, £23,070 fmm SERC (chir- 
al synthesis via asymmetric odridna- 
lion); Dr M. 1. Lcvene, £28,602 from 
Spasdcs Society (study in changes in 
cerebral blood flow in development of 
ischaemic brain lesions); Mr D. J. 
Andrews, £146.024 from SER C/A Ivey 
(formal definition of modtda-2 and an 
associated interpreter); Professor Nor- 
man and Dr R. Flanagan, £24 ,445 from 
SERC (lire cycle costing for civil 
engineering infrastructure projects); 
Professor M. Gallon and Professor 
Harlcn of Liverpool, £127,700 from 
Leveriiulmc Trust (primary science 


.uimn («n«j«u ); Ur (' F. Roberts :md 
Ui A It H.twkinv, IVi.iyri from 
WlIIciuiic I rust (molecular an.ilrsis of 
fun Limns of two inlcrai imns euk a r >->- 
tic DNA reeitloiury prutcms); Ur I* K 
Maguire. tlS.VtW from ODA (earth- 
quake recording and shear wave pofar- 
izalion study. Kcnva Rift Valles »; Dr 
R F Bing. £20.224 from National 
Kidney Research Fund (cellular cal- 
cium h-mdjing in hypcrtensioni. Ur G. 
J Roulnois and Dr P. W Andrew, 
112,857 from WHO tcku'lnpment of 

UNA prohes fur diagnosis of 
myahacierial infections); T>r A. C. 
Campbell, £17,771 from Cancer Re- 
search Campaign (immunological, 
flow cytometric andcDNA gene prohe 
analysis of peripheral blond lymphoid 


cells in malignant lymphoprnu fern live 
dUca.«). Professor K. E. Pounds. 
£524,500 from SERC (K-roy astronomy 
and astrophysics research); Di P. A. 
Muksym, £35,816 fmm SERC t theore- 
tical investigation of reflection high 
energy elcciron diffraction from gener- 
al surfaces] ; Dr C. Norm, £42,883 
from SERC ialomicstr^ctur«. , of metal- 
lic surfaces); Piofessor T. B. Junes. 
£10X40 from SERC (preliminary stu- 
dies fur UHF coherent radar); Profes- 
sor T. B. JoncsandUrT. R. Robinson. 
£27,476 from SERC Ico-ordlnaicd stu- 
dies of high latitude plasma irregular- 
ities using SABRE and other diagiUK- 
llc facilities). Professor P. R. Bell. 
£3U,000 from Sorin Biomcdica (biolo- 
gical cardiac prnulicses valve perform- 
ance). 

VORK 

Ilr A. I. Wilson, 120.450 from Shell 
Research tfrce/c fuciurc invest iga- 
iwns uf organic liquids amt emulsions); 

Dr R. Hubbard . £10,000 from Kafafrit- 
rum (research studentship in biological 
peptide); Professor u. Do<ison. 
£19,303 from SERC IFPLC system for 
protein purification and crystalliza- 
tion); Professor G. Dodson, IH2.20U 
honr Nutdisl Gcntofie, DcnmarK. 
(simctural studies nn hormones and 
biokiglcally active hormones); Profes- 
sor I. C. wand, Di 1. D. Bcncst, Dr A. 

I. Wellines and Dr R. P. Whittington, 
£105,476 from SERC (computing faci- 
lities to s import additional research in 
rPSE's); Dr J. A. S. Angus, £34,400 
from SERC (low to medium mullirate 
speech coding system using embedded 
coding and stochastic quantization); 
Professor M. Woalfson and Dr P. 
Main. £80,238 from SERC (direct 
raethods activily at York); Dr J. Hel- 
Liwell, £37,240 from SERC (synchrot- 
ron x- radiation laue diffraction studies - 
of proieln crystals). 
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Imi-.I.nhMii ’,° N " lSl V iN , A, - S ANALYSIS would bc’an^rSsp 

h8Ving i “ Cr<S “ M,Wn ' S 

LP< ‘! 1 'RCSHIP is available ihmugh the Gor- 
.,.,1 i 1,1 ■ inUiuliw hi Mippnn n| n major r«c;.rch croup in 
Kir ‘ 1 , lld o nics. Experience of opiuekcinws 

would Iv (111 Jidvunliipc. Ref. No. 5237/4T 

Saiary wiH he imhy range £H .tmi-CIS.TIU <mi the Lcclurct'iscile «A 
pi.n. t-mL-m uccording in age. i|iialificaliom and experience. 

Further pnrllnilars nnd detulls or the Departmental Rutwh 
grammes may he obtained from the Academic FnwW GIB*, 
University or Glasgow, Glasgow CM2 80U. whert l»lr*w ft 
copU'sl, giving the names und utldresses of three refertn, b( 
lodged on or before ZfilhAprll 1986. 

Jnjriily jifctiu- i/ihm npitrnpriiUe Kef. No. (Ww A 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 

3 ^~1 Department of Applied 
and Computational 
J y Mathematics 

LECTURESHIP 

§ffil!S5!IS!S2f?j"SL" *g r ■ new PMt d Lw.u.er m Iho riepwlmani ol A»IW ^ 
byuS^j&c!:i 5 B ‘?- n,ls P 09 ' t " ,a bBfcl wNNWrid using fundi madi 

h ° EnflU,Mftj, B tM Toetinotogy ProfliBinnw. ThipcauawW* 

^^Jfakn should have leaching and research Interests In one or mo« a* P* 

"^^oaromming fl^nri&slng 

wth orpertise In other related areas of Applied Methemalka w« alio be 

HWaLwary^i ^n^nGn-d'nfca! Feourere scale C8.020-eifl.700 Beaming » *t* 

h* sdd,e “ Bd In PwfB&aor W.O Colima. DepartrnwXrf 
«« CoirputBHonai Mathemallca, Unlvwrity of Shefflea SID 2TN fTsI.0742 78«. tri. 

bom die Personnel Departmenl 

and addSS. SlflSTNto whom appHeationa (*u coplea) bn**s 

ref,rMB *» returned by Friday, ifth April IMS PWWy, 


University of 
Keele 

Cent S D n?,fr Hoa,th fanning 
and Management 

TT1 SEWOR 

lectureship 

IN HEALTH 

-.ser^ces 

MANAGEMENT 

th* A SBSS t, S2* Br S2 n vUa<l for 
perao ' Bapfamb o M 986 .^Tbe 
W°p n a5ag!Sl e 7 w* 11 »«V« a 

“n d uost RiV, “J, noatoracluate 

: n "S-aSrr''” 

mnnt of the dov ®'op- 

ilMii 

if vvsl'rfiy&fts 1 " 

as-' r^y ggargis 

furtKr , Mrti n r °rma and 
Reg SS«S -Pt,e I H*w» from The 
Keele. ^ Ke-,. U,, JX®a ll Y or 

STS 3BG;*fnrorJ t ? rrordHhlre 

skkHsT ^ saa 

wm 


University of 
Liverpool 

DIRECTOR OF 

THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE UNff^ 

Appllcetlpna orp invited ^ 

the post of DWfW-jjil 
newly aeWblWied 
Lannuage Unit wlffifiJiji 0 (ir 
versity, The Wr ”*, nurMi'f 
specialist language 
potential overseas ^ 

The aolnry will W J&jf 
Cl 5.700 per •""“"IS ,, W 
II or the aalnry ejt® 1 " s |j|f. 
research end analogous 

Applications. fooaJfiJJrertN 

the names of three r j^r 
3BX. from wh°*" fu Vbta(J|S 

p, r ' nTf" : y RV/7^^1 
isuaoi 


5r “ aasTiif” V-? 78 . a 

aath Apm ia«6?SlVrF7» lta 8V 


Oxford 

St. Anne’s Coll^ ( 

The College Jj*. fffSjgg 

tomporary lecturer 
for the year 1 S 8 “- 0 b 8 k «r 
sik hours per '^., n i|n*'^ s 
Preliminary “” s anri 1 
Political in-t tutt^p^ars 
or more options v 
required. pa 

Further pwfrtir CpjhT 
Obtained WLfil* 

ssssTiS-fEaS 

BBSMrilfWf 
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Universities continued 



THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
(Port Moresbv) 

VACANCIES 

lecturer/senior 

tutor/tutor- 

0621005/86 

I oavlmen* of Language 

\Bw-firc 

latitat are Invited from aulta- 
jfy qotM candidates tor the 
/itme posl- 

foexste should possess a 
dflaMh Englsh or English Educa- 
nnfioeUur with qualincatlons and 
aqwSw in TESL. For appoinl- 
medUB UCturer. a higher degree 
bnqo'red The Language Studies 
Oepirbnenl provides courses (or 
Oidtfs training lo teach English In 
ttccofeiy Bchools. The Depart- 
m vi also teaches bask: language 
itils courses to preliminary year 
md p«J vocational students. 
Experience in TESL methodology 
is wail as In designing, writing and 
leacMng English courses would be 
yiadv^itags. Successful teaching 
upoisrica at both Secondary and 
Mary levels In a developing 
oouiKry is especially desirable, 
^cations dose on IBIh April 

SALARY: 

LECTURER GRADE 2 - K 19255 
,?« mum plus gratuity 
\flClURER GRADE 1 - K 171 55 

B um plus gratuity 

- K15QI5 per annum plus 

k^afonj will bB treated as 
Mr confidential and should 
\ tdAiwe copies ol a lull currlcu- 
\ki4a, a recent small photo- 
names and addres bos or 
■, IhMiferras and date ol avall- 
holder to expedite the 
pWrrt procedure, applicants 
contact their referees 
“Manual reports directly 
raSy without waiting lo 

I ^tf«should be forward od to 

I ’Zjyl Registrar piaffing) 
5?W I Papua New Guinea. 
UNIVERSITY POST 

tea C ^' “““■ 

(7X000) 

University of 
Birmingham' 

tert nwnic.rAnili.in 
"rvancl Arnhiinoiuiiy 

urn In viir.il far 

^MPORARY 

LECTURER 

dSSKSr 

Otr^be’ hr “® yenn» from 1 st 

Wood for wh,®, durln “ the 

gghms 1 ** b mM,ber °f 

on orantoU loavo or 
,ho acalo C8. 020 • 


Janfno'r^g' 1 * 16 caplo«), 
^ <*»S5Jri! r P"rUculBPa f mJ? 

"■^UySi iS? Bor “ ntt iyy 


University of 
u Manchester 

tath «t0r BusinnsB School 


Ato5SgU N, n NG 

3®S8Sg^ 

h&hv of ln tha 

‘Mancu 1 "® 48 Admlnla. 

f3©tjJ*a h OMIr B h Hln08a 

Irin.J'^DecQmiA . r has re- 
iQr follow- 

Iha ftl-MVcok*?®"* or Profea- 

&*niteSisr»w plfSsJr.? 4 


ln wsasa-jas 

i -5?- iSSSSLmSSSS 

Ssir. Th tou w three 

! SteilarTjfP UniwSS!f. lh8 R “n- 



A|iplii'iili(nis ttiv invited 
fnuiillinse willi din-d 
i‘X[ktx.ivcp in CumpiilCT 
Sen 'i tty, fnr;i I.etliiresliip 
nr Seitiiir I .irluicsliip. 

TIk- U ni versity offers 
dejufes in Ctmiimtcr 
Science and intends to 
develop degree pm- 

f .Tnnimes in the field of 
nfonnation Tedmnlogy. 

The person appointed 
will be expected t» 
conlribule lo the design, 
teaching and administra- 
tion of these new 
pnjgrammes. and to 
conduct research. The 
University will encourage 
the maintenance or 
Uevelo|tmcnL of links 
with industry. 

The post is tenable from 
1st October 1 980, 
or as soon as possible 
iltereafler. Salary and 
conditions according lo 
qualifications and 
experience. USS. 

Closing date Jbr apptira- 
lions: 18th April. I!>8& 
Further particulars from 
The Registrar. 

The University of 

Huckirigiiam. 

Buckingham MK18 1KG. 

^Ilniversityof ^ 
Duclangham . 


University of Oxford 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURERSHIP IN 
NEUROSCIENCE IN 
ASSOCIATION WITH 
SOMERVILLE AND 
BALLIOL COLLEGES 

ApolluaUtina are luvltud far 
thn uLovn aaxl tollable from I 
January 1987. CoiidlUaten 
should have rnrrlail out ro- 
Muurrli In iioiiruni:ienca with 
.-unipntaiii-e In neiirfitdoncn 
unit mil Rtriictiirn- Htiponii 
ucL'orillnii to non oa tlio ncalo 
£8,020 - £16.760. Tim but- 

rusHful cunrlitlBtu may ho 
arrereil u tuturlul follownhlp 
at Knmnrvilln Cnltuno. tlio ma- 
(ii t ns of wlilcli iiravidn that all 
rnlluwn ahull be women, or. If 
a niHit La unpulnlod. at Uulllol 
Crollago. 

Further tlefnlls may bn 
nlitalnnil from I'rirffSBor R. 
W. Ciulllory, Department of 
Human Anatomy. Smith P*™* 
Rond, Oxford 0X1 SOX. to 
whom applications mine 
typed copies, or ono from 
overseas applicants) wttll a 
full curriculum vitae, num- 
mary of research Intamata and 
tlio nemos of three raTereoB 
should be aant by SOJuno. 
1986. 


The Chinese University 
of Hong Kong 

Invites applications for the 
post of 

LECTURER/ 
ASSISTANT 
LECTURER 
IN PHILOSOPHY 

Tenable from August! ■ 
1986. Applicants should poa 
sobs a dnctoral rionree or be 
neurinfl completion of re- 
qulrc-nianta far Buch a dogree. 
Area of specialty l» open. 
Proforenc-e will be gjvon to 
those who are cornpetent ln 
Chlnoso Philosophy aiid/or 
Philosophy of Social Silence. 
Tho appoint co will ™ 

^^^"fiSssss 

HKsVfTlsfiO - 150.120 by 3 

aupernnnuatlon, eUucatio 

SSoarnTfor " nd 

tholr dependents as well. 
Application QoraduW AP; 

plications should bo mM 8 ' 1 “ 
In duplicate, a vine UM P*f ( 
tlculars. Mparlenco an Q*/ 3 
names and oddreasoa “ M 
persons to whom raf t 

may be made, and *an f 
together with carries 

S5SSB? BfSg««. ta 

«aV'iffi.”<SSSS%R 

of Hong Kona. thB n 

"ajnurw&sr-MH 

cover. (91127) 


THE CITY UNIVERSITY 

CHAIR IN COMPUTER SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT 

AppliL-iiiinns arc invited fur u chair in the cx|unriirk> Dep.nluienl ol ( 
ler Science. Tlic holder will he c (peek'll Id lead rcie.ireh ,md lo huiU up 
co ninth wiih industry ,mJ generally enninbuie m ihe work id the 
depjrimem. 

The preieni main research effort uf ihe department is in neluoikinj;. .iirifi- 
cml intelligence, evpen systems and numeiical analysis 
The department has interests across n very brand spectrum and has un 
extensive teaching programme of specialised and Venice courses Cl ooper- 
utes in teaching nnd research with other dcpanmenls. It is particularly 
closely associated with ihe Centre for Software He liability and offers jt’inl 
courses with Ihe Centre for Information Engineering and the Centre for 
Business Systems Analysis nnd Design. 

It is intended that the appointment will be on some n»n<nu meric.it aspect uf 
computer science, either reinforcing a present area c>r developing a new one. 
Salary will be on the professional scale, minimum OI.. 1 "? per junum 
inclusive. 

Further details and application form may he obtained from the Academic 
Registrar's Odlcc, The Cily University, Nurlhnmpton Square, London, 
ECIV OIIB, telephone 01 2534399, F.M. 3035. Unslngdute 2lil April. I9 H(i. 

(74N14) 


The Queen's University 

Belfast 

Depart iiikiii .<1 1'swli.ilii'iy 

LECTURESHIP 
IN OCCUPATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY/ 
HUMAN FACTORS 
IN COMPUTING 

Apull' alluus am Invllml lor 
llic nbovt- lucturunlilp In tlm 
DennrLmunl or Pyiliolony 
from 1 July 1986. ITpferi'llco 
may be nlvcu ta mnriidHtoi 
who linvli n pustBrurtuarn qual- 
If lmllnn In applled/iiKlusLrlal 
psyrholiMiy iindAir whose rr>- 
aoHirli intoresis urr In human 
fin tors In romputlnii. Tim sul- 
cBbsful i-nitdidnte will be e*- 
pm tod tu inukP a Hiibstnntlul 
comrlbnllon hi our M.Sl. Ill 
□li Liipiitionnl l>avrholons- and 

tu undertake iinderurndiiato 

teach Inn - 

Initial iriairina. which Will 
demand un had. will bo moil" nt 
one uf the first tour points of 
the stall* for lm t lire i-s £U. 022 . 
EH 505. £9,000. £9.495 l-lallia 
lo £15.702 with USS. The 
appoliiinicnl will lir xlibjerl lo 
a pi-rlnil uf prulmtlun of up io 
Hutu ytuirs. 

FniriliBr partlrulnra may bo 
obialuod from tho Pnraonnol 
Officer. Tlin Qiiaon s Uni- 
v.-r-ilty nf licit sat . IJT7 INN. 
Nurilii-i'll Irnlaud. rrollinliiary 

nnuiilrien may also lie dlrectori 
to ProfoBBor K. Drown, po- 
part me Ml uf Paycholuay. Tal: 
(0252) 661111. Ext. 4561. 
ClaUnti data: *» April 19B6. 
rpioasa nuoto Ref. 86/THBS). 
(91 1571 HI 


The University of 
Sheffield 

nopurlmonl of Hispanic 
Studies 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN ITALIAN 

Applications aro In v I lad for 
a Temporary Locturoshlp In 
Italian tenable for ona year 
from 1 Octobar 10B6. renew- 
obln for a second VB». Tho 
Lecturor will be exported to 
tnach medieval llt " 1 r “^ l i rp ' 
eluding Dante, and the moa- 
ern period, and a rondo of 
lanauage claaBea from Bubsldi- 
arv to Dual Honours leva!. 
Native Italian would be on 
advantage althougli not asaen- 

tlol. 

Salary will bo within points 

1 - 4 of »he salary «ales for 
Noil-Clinical Lecturers 

(£B,020 - £9.495 per annum) 
according to oge. nuollflco- 
tlons and experience. 

Further partlrulara can ho 
obtained ‘ P Ssml^Stor! 

pel 

a full curriculum <i tag ond I tlio 

The University of 

Hull 

Departmont of Law 

LECTURESHIPS 

Applications ■r-olnvlindfor 

tho following PO«»» ( ,S?“ ble 

from 1st October 1986.- 

i Lectureship ■ a porma- 

K*i ^‘Sf^rSSS 1 
a 

Compriltlon La». 

two Tomporary Lec- 

E®w*«ssuia r i?* 

Jha J*® 1 , “ ” European Com- 
munity Law. Jurisprudence. 

ApKsxft-ssafi; 

'"“[incBrionsand oxporloiica 

qu -1L-? with thn nnmoa of 
logothar wi™ u,, Hhou | d h « 

three ra f 9??5?irll 1986 with 

lodged by 14 APri. • Un |. 
tho Hull HU6 7RX 

ver *l ty 5L«i further portleu- 
fra m whom mfor- 

lac? JUIriiirloB may bo modo or 
mal onauiric* p| p0P tnient of 

M r - R Tri- n l048BV«77a6 until 
{91 14*1 


Richmond College 

Tin- Aui'Tlt un I ill i- rmii I mull 
r:..lli-iii- >.i I mill. in 

PART-TIME 
LECTURER 
IN PRODUCTION/ 
OPERATIONS 
MANAGEMENT 

niriiiiuiud Cull i*i it- s»‘«ht. n 
Iiiiulirixil ami D\|inrli.iii:iul In- 
Himrlor to tnurii this iinirsi' 
iulnnslvuly i'J'.'j Iiuiips mil 
Uuyi In 5uniiii'<r Srlinol nnltl- 
Mny - niKl-Juuni mid tliuntnf- 
t«*r nil io Hb hours a wuek In 
regular sciiH-Hter susslons, 
l umiiiciitlnii Sfptombur 1986. 

Tlio course lx orrorod la 
iinriorariiduate bust nr as ma- 
lors unri applicant* must l><< 
able t>> emphasize business 
applications as well as teach 
the quantitative skills Dm os- 
surv . 

AliplUut iuns with C-V. In 
wrltlnu. lo: Chairman. Divi- 
sion of niiNluirts. Richmond 
Collufie. 1 SI. Allntn's CiruVi*. 
London W8 5PN. Closing duir 
1 nil A pril 1 9B6. <91 126» HI 

School of Oriental and 
African Studies 
University of London 

DEPUTY FINANCE 
OFFICER 

Applications are Invited ror 
tills appoln (merit from qual- 
ified account ants with 
sound ritinnelal and admi- 
nistrative experience, pre- 
ferably gained in a universi- 
ty. The Deputy. Finance 
Officer la responsible ^to the 
Finance Officer for the full 
range of the School b 
accounting system. 

Salary will be within tho 

Administrative Grade III 

range. £l4,870-£ia.6B3 
par annum plus £1.29 7 par 
annum London Allowance 
with compulsory mem- 
bership or the Universities 
Superannuation Schema. 

Further details und ap- 
plication rorms muy be 
obtained from the Secret- 
ary. School of Oriental and 
African Stud lea. Malot 
Street. London WC1E 7 HP 
101-657 2388) to whom 

completed forma should be 
submitted not Inter than 25 
April 1986. 


University of 
Cambridge 
PROFESSORSHIP 
OF HISTORY AND 
PHILOSOPHY OF 
SCIENCE 

Applications Invited for the 
above newly eatabllahed 
Chair. Candida tea should 
preferably have interests In 
the Philosophy or Science 

Applications (10 copies; 
marked eon [Ido title l" 

should be sent to the Secret- 
ary General of the Facul- 
ties, from whom further 
Information may bo 
obtained, at tha General 
Office, Tho Old 8rhoola. 
Cambridge. CB2 ITT. 
Names of two rafernos may 
be aumbltted If deslrnd. 

Present pensionable 

stipend (under ravlow), 
£21.736. 

Closing dote: 50 April 
1986. 


Oxford 

St. John’s College 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURERSHIP 
IN ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited 
from qualified nimi and 
woman for h ono-yuar College 
Lecturership In Economics, 
start Ina on let October 1986. 
The Lecturer will bo required 
to teach up io tan hciurn a 
wank. 

The salary will be on «n 
l ncre mental Benin of £ 7 . 820 
lot ago 261 - £9.765 tsnbjoct ta 
revision), toga! her with cer- 
tain benefits and nllowunnaa. 

Further pnrtlculnrs may ha 
obtained from the Collage 
Secretary, to whom applica- 
tions, together with namas 
and addresaaa ol three re- 
roreos. should be annt_not 
later than BSth April 1986. 
(B115B) HI 


Hichiiitiiiil Colltigc 

i Ann i i> <ni I u-iM. m il 
■ • ■Il. -i. n| I '■•I'I'iri 

TEMPORARY 

mm LECTURESHIP 

— i IN ACCOUNTING 

ANDFINANCE 

f< « Ls .hi 

III' I IV (Mil'll V* 1 1 1| 111 UVl-ll Ml. • "s'. 
In l lm Inn. iilim < .1 lull mini ini v 
•■■■•I Ini' i un illiiii l> vi-l*- 
Mu. un Ini > ClIJIll lll’l. iii.innu-- 
rl.il • .ilalll III. I .Hill I lla.ilU III 
lll.ici.t.ii-iil.-il* I In-m- ■ ■ i «lf 1 ' ^ 
... .irf .ill taii'ilil fii .in .Min i i. .in 

■ i-'iis III in ■ nrrl-.iii .- vv till I \-ill 
i|i »ml s|.t. iu-Iik Ipl.--- I In- )■■■ 

k. iiir<-slili> Is .■ our vi-.n. iir.ii- 

i-. 1 ii >tvs i il.l i> i.| .|i. iJiil ■■■■-■it spin I- 
1 1> nllv il’ shun .1 in |,r> >v nl<- nil 
oiilH.rliiuilv l.-r .in i‘k 1 ,itillsli«..| 
fl- lii-.nii.inr -in sulil.iiil. nl »»r In 

1 1 .III si I loll III |>iiCI |. 1 1 ■. ill* III <iul' 
lllllqil" Ullnlll.l 1 l.ill.il luslllil- 
ua 1 1-111. 

-I- III.. (...|l..||i-'s r.i|.|il hi. . will 

r |. nil. I lh- i ... i - 1 1 1 , i ■ Its u| i li>s 

Itlislllnss Mill I 111 1 IMS lll.nli- this 
in I ■lll-'iilin linsl Jivnllulil,-. Wlilli- 

lu-iili-ssliiinil •iiliillfii'n'loiis 
ini, I i-r-isi-n I i-m l.ln.i si- Ills will 
li<- the nt. 1 1 ii sisli-r ll.-ui > riin lu. 

. Inter, si III t ilrrii ul lain <!*-- 

I Ml s i.l r >|< ill i-a ■ 1 will In WRli -iltlisl. 

n ,. Sulurv Is i i.iunn II Ivi- .uni Will 

In- il. i *■■-■ ■■ I na* il l.v <|utilifl> n- 
IIIU t k.iis nii.l .-spi-i'li-n’ ■*. 

Ml. illlli -ll'l t i illniif- Is n 

■ siii - ill . i . .,-iJik .ii |. ii in I . larlvulo 

mlc llljnr.tl nrcs ■-■■ll'-.i'-, .ii 1 1 (- 111111(1 

on Ijv tin- Ulililh- st.iies Ass-n-l.i- 

t||f Main. 'I lie slii'l-ml IjiuIv IS 

*:< in i|ei - 1 s.-i 1 ol Mucin i ilk ii-imi 
KUj uvirr si-vnulv iiuilons. 

I.i.liersc-I ,i|i| . 11 - <il lun. --ur- 
n i li-ulviii vlinn. -mil iiuiiius ol 

till --ii i --li-i ni-s sin ml. I tu- si-ill 
■lull In - III . It. I . Kn-'liil. A'llil.'llllv 

I *'-iin . ItL- lilil-all'l Cullr-iiu. 

is tiiin.i. Hu iim--ii'l. Sur- 

ll-V 1 Will fijl 1 . till isill-l I Jill -- 
IKihAi-lll IfiHfi. i'll III 


Cum bridge 
<xirli)M Collcgi.- 

TEACHING 
APPOINTMENT 
IN LAW 

AlU-JI- ill- - ii -. -ii- I ns lu-il 
li.iln IH--II vs.iiinu toi no 

.I'll' -ill I in- Ul l-J -1 ■ all l---|l- I • 
niresliii- in I , ■•■u.ilal-- lor 
lour vn.irs Ir.-ui I ■)> l-lii i 
I 'Mir. -i.i 1 1 .aril - <I.Un to In- 
'li t--x ml ■■■-'( • Ii Is )ii.|».l ariui 
iii> suiinssi.il m-iiiii .mi wan 

l|i 'I I-Illv in.n Ii llu- I.iiv v- I S lilil 
nv.-llTii.illV illr-il slinlu-s III 
1 il vi III I 11.- f lal I .-.|, . - l 

JI-U- -Hill will lal- ■ I- . I i ll Ii i.n 

tin *)ltl- I'll I ■ II. ii. slil |. 1 lm 

si liunil vs 1 1 1 t-n mi ,i si. i In 
r- -inilllv ami i.i i .■ hl«- with Itml 
l-ar I 'll is .,-si i V I I ill 1 -rs or 
AMivlilQI I .el I 111 V .|l-|i l-m 11(111 
on sr-ii I..I-I I y .iiiil rfiuil 1 1 (■ .■ - 


-tppll- .i»l»iiis sin, ulii lm 

III. iiIit «-j .In- Seii.-lairv l-a llie 
(.'■atlil- 11. C.ii uni t_-»lle>|... (.uni- 
In i .113 Hit: Sr.un urnuii 
( < i ■ i in -i p-ircl. iil.u-s muv lie 
fatal, lh n-.l A|a|-lli -lllu.is slu.llMI 
r.-al-'ll till- Si il.-l. II V (la Ih- 
(-iaiui-.il Ilia lail i-i Ill-in 1st. \1uy. 
1‘JHfa. l-iiinihi-r will, a si.ili-- 
inn ul <■> '■•■■ill 1 1 '. iii-aiis. puli- 
lli-atixns -ii ul nxii.-r li-iu l-. mill 
Hu- ri.iuu-s ol n-.i more Mum 
Ihrm: ri-lnlm-s. i'll 135) M I 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


DRISCOLL HOUSE HOTEL, 200 

Nlniilo moms, £65 pur vvunh.. 
purl ini k-< im-.l . a^pi-ly 172 

Now Ka.nl It. 111 ( 1 . I.dlldoil 

SEI 4YT. Till ffll) 705 
4 175.452156) 1-125 


Fellowships 


The University of 
Lancaster 

rinpHri.ii.uit of Ch.imlr.try 

POST-DOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

Applications aro Invited for 
an Ininu'diDli- two year 
SEnc-fimded Itesnurch Fel- 
lowship to work with Dr. P, 
Hudyn In rullaliornt Ion with 
Prafmur R.H. Traduutd on 
the synthesis of novel polym- 
ers suitable for the prepara- 
tion of Langmulr-Biodgeti 
multilayers. 

Salary on the Raaearcti 1A 
acaln (EB.O30 - £12.7801. will 
depond on age and expert- in re. 

Further particulars and ap- 
pllrni ion loriu uvnhnlilr (rum 
tli« Esiuullslimmii Otri.-c 
(quoting refarenco L258/A), 
Uul versity Huuao, Hariri go. 
Lancaster I.A1 4YW where 
applications Mlvncopina) iium- 
Ing three rofnreos should bn 
sent to arrive not latur than 1 7 
April 1986. ■ 0 1 1501 H2 


Oxford 

Magdalen College 

FIXED-TERM 
TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
ANCIENT HISTORY 

The collage prcipoaas to 
elect a Follow und Tutor In 
Ancient History, especially 
Greek history , with effect 
from let October 1986, or 
as soon thereafter as possi- 
ble. The Follow will also 
hold a lectureship at Christ 
Church. The fellowship will 
be limited to five years with 
no possibility of re-election 
and Candida tea should nor- 
mally be under 56 years. 

Application forms and 
further particulars arc 
obtainable from the Presi- 
dent. Magdalen Co 1 1 sue. 
Oxford 0X1 4AU. The clos- 
ing data for nopilcBilona la 
2nd May 1986. 


Personal 


BACHELOR. 81. orf.-rs rrae 
accommodation mill Loan] ta 
roitrod. or retiring this sum- 
mer. Srliaiar or Glaaslca. 
Four yours at Oxford, thnn 
busmens in M-n. hnstnr and 
Loudon. 5 '.X years nt War, 
then founded investment Re- 
search m Cnmliridgn. llntired 
1 98 1 ■ Write boforn April 
14th or after April 28th to 
A -G . EJIlnucr, 50 Lonsfleld 
Road. Cambridge. 

(Ol 146) H35 

LOAN! TO SALARIED WOMEN 
from £30 granted nnme day. 
Salaried Women's Pciatnl 
LohDi Ltd.. 176 Regent at.. 
W 1 . For written nuoto apply 
01-734 1794.(11103) H2 1 


Polytechnics 


BRIDGIND LOANS before i con- 
tracts are exctianged, From 
£ 1 3. 0D0 . Apply for brochure 
A terms from Principal Len- 
ders mot brokers), United 
Provident . 31 Dover St., 

London W1A 40T. Tel: Ol- 
409 5416. 


BNGLI5H/9WCDISHI Bi- 
lingual U.A., M.A.. TOMClKna 
Dipiuma. available for per- 
sonal tuition. Swedish Isn- 

R uege. literature lo degree 
svcl. London eren. Tel: 01 
94 0 054(1 .frill 43) H23 


School of Educational Studies 

LECTURER II/SENI0R 
LECTURER IN LITERARY 
STUDIES 

Ref: 137b 

Applications are Invited for a Lecturer, preferably wiih recent post- 
graduate experience. In Nineteenth and Twentieth Century Litera- 
ture. The past Is available on a one or two-year fixed term contract 


or secondment from Septembar 1 986. Salary will be determined In 
relation lo present salary and experience. The principal teaching 
contribution will be to the sublect studies in Humanities and 
English with Drama in the B.Ed. (Honours) degree buttherewilt be 
opportunities to teach on other degrees in the Faculty of Human- 
ities and Social Sciences. 

Salary Scale: £8.076 - £15,045. 

Application forms and further particulars are available from the 
Personnel Office, Nuffield Centra, St. Michael's Road, Portsmouth 
POI 2ED. Telephone (0706) 825451 . 

Closing dale for applications: Ulh April 1986. 

P«10) 


sir 
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Polytechnics continued 
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PAISLEY COLLEGE 


A Scottish Central Institution 



KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty or Education 

LJf/Senlor Lecturer In 
Primary Teaching 
Studies (Art) 
Lll/Senfor Lecturer In 
i Prlmarv Teaching 
Studies (Mathematics) 

s&sej? c,57 “ 

,,J ""!? 8 QUalillCBIlOn 

oatiootB tw “" BJ,pertBnM m 

fll) A lecturer with ■ tpebeiisl nuaUflta- 

sausssfed« 

KhMf-bBMd (Writ wrth 

LI! In Primary 
Teaching Studies 

(Temporary appointment) 

££,3£L£ E,M *‘ 

■“KtoTSSijJwe'SM 

JWJjLTNl BPOotntmMi vwukJbenar- 

s^sKnaat.^jr* 

{SEgwamBs 

gpsrW'tair'fi.ysR 

*W ■Wlbrtloiw: IBlh 

{74785) 


OXFORD POLYTECHNIC 
Library 

DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 
AND HEAD OF 
TECHNICAL 
SERVICES 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER - 

I14.01M17.419 ' 

fouNa/HV}. 

AjppIlfdiMm IK miilnl liorn Chiiurcd 
Uoianuu njih apjiibfriic cipcilcKe to, the 
pail rrcitan Ruaofcmc m cqfncncc ala 
k«I utiaiKi h manual. 

MMher <»lui a JrluJrd knowledge ol auiwnaird 
I'brarj t>R»H. awl an lairmi Id IiThimiIui 
lerbnalai). 

The panhoUei will upcniK ihe uperuJaa at 
Mtuikal Uivln* In ihe PilyiKhnk Uhraiv 
(ac^atiUkiaa and onJcrln*. cWbImuItm and ni- 
«<WIU0I|. <-bKh Ufa BJ.CMT, bms 
CIRCO Wltani. will be itiyomUrfc fa ruuie 
dnekpnenn In (Ira meaa, and Mil aho h 
ta ■ m, l on *nl of lha 

lleai*nElMi Utaarj In I Mi nnxhe Pol Fertile 

Tba Ularjrhoa ihe PrtBetol |«Bm. valaa.nw. 
■he range £14.0 13-117 .814 

Clubif darn mb Aprfl iw. 

IM7J9J 


Administration 


The University of 
Lancaster 

noiiiatnii-norricB 

administrative 

ASSISTANT 
(GRADE IA) 

Apnllcullmih uru invltmi 
tfJJ® nratliiiaiim. rirnfc-rnlilv 
wIMi rknnrtajuv uf uOnmnS 
I rut lull in lil i|i n*r uiliiiutinii 
uu- mi II,. M Pint or Aiiniiiiiil: 

trill l VO Assistant In I hr- 

ietmr'M Offltai. The nS 
will wurk mi an l v if! 
| t |ih* nrn i‘.W ,r •'"hiiiriuluiito aiu 

' • llituriml mid ~- 

pulallciillnris, m,,] 

iiuUrmt ruriultni^iil 


ux tori Mil 
uvairHuuH 


... J ,IB Ail ml n| si, -u- 

'-Jfj'g VaoV A ,C7 - 0,H - 

nnrHnilura unrl a,j. 
nllaatinii ronn uvnllaiilo iruin 
.. E" '-“Ul I shin fin oiriin 

(qiKilInu rolcirHiira I.2VJ.-A1 
IJiilvursItv linuttn, Mulii-inn.* 
l.uiMustiir LAI 4V\V where 
‘ipi>llniilcniK Clive taiiii.ni ulv- 
InO ilnlii <i| birth. naCLdiiJiliy 

w!m. flSPi 11 . tou other 

with lull dniulla wf ■■chiralliin. 
'junl 111 . m inns and emiVloy- 
mont oanurlrnii' hIilhjJiI be 

V* ,lT .5 , ?J!K lvn '“*• laluf then 17 
April 1086. I'llliid, h 1 3 


University of 
Bath 

Cftrtcra Sarvlco 

CAREERS ADVISER 

Cnnuiiiatoi aliuuld i,~ 

Sf n Vl U v°e“ , ? 1 .Sr‘ l . h “ 

work might Uo nn uiiviiutagu. 

Will bli rn. 

bivm " ,|,t ' ,,on ‘ l *™. 
' ,tl ' piWl htr *JKK>BO|<H| In r n |< ai 

thn full i-auun or wurk 
ffLiJ® "orvlcu. which hi eludes 
i>.™!J!!..‘ !nroo,s udvlio and jn- 
,u *Hm<I«'IH«i mid 

Snu'w^Vh, WvS imolX"w« v 
.....Ti 1 . 1 * “Pwuninmni will bo 

fi™ T a i C J - AdmlnlMlrulivB 

- 1 era ViA l,,, yr “ ,,nP C7.0.15 

r.,r. ■'" 0 nur niinunii with 

ildcuinont uccniMInt, tai nulll- 
illriilluns mill exporionre Thu 
ui>nr>[nia. n win |,„ eipocwo' ta 
lukci up the Pont With eiiBH 
fruin l»t Hentniubcir 19H6. 

r ra 

naidilmi rornreme 86/32 to 
whuii) h-Ltcrn nr npplicatloii 

m t n |^ U oo W V.' C,,rrlc,l 'i'in vllna 
inciuainfl thn iinmas and 
acldi-RMiHk of thi-ar* i-nferoeL. 
■IIOLIUI bn rntiiruoil no luiur 
A|,rl1 1086. 

101 l 181 HU 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
E ducation 

COLLEGE OF ST. MARK AND ST. JOHN 
SENIOR POST IN MANAGEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 


Awards continued 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS & STATISTICS 

| Pys toy College is a major degree awarding institution- 
. funded by the Scottish Education Department with 3,000 
, full-time students on vocationally orientated degree and 
, honours degree courses. 

i Applications are invited for Ihe following posts from welf- 
. qualified candidates who have a minumum of a good hono- 
• urs degree and research/consultancy experience. 

i a ? Senior Lectureship fn Computer-Enhanced 
( Mathematics 

b) Senior Lectureship in Mathematical Sciences 
cj Lectureship in Statistlcs/Applfed Probability 
The successful applicants will contribute to the teaching 
and development of courses in mathematics and statistics 
to honours degree and post-experience levels. The 
Department's strong Involvement in all other degree 
courses fn (he College includes leaching. Joint research 
and consultancy and the supervision of research students. 
Salary Scales: Senior Lecturer A - El 3,710 to El 7,280 
Lecturer A- £ 9,321 to El 4^71 8 
Applies lion forms and further particulars may be obtained 
™ m J I h ® Personnel Officer. Paisley College of Technol- 
ext230) h S,re0t ’ PaiS,ey PA1 2BE fTel No 041-887 1241 

lH7», 


This Is a new post designed !o meet Hie requirements ol a growing and 
forward looking College of Higher Education and the Foundation which 
supports it. The Foundation Is a registered charity and Limited Liability 
company and is involved wilh (he College in developing 


r I — -“ ‘'p* ra.Mi*#)iuiy 

activities and enterprises Including income development. 


a new range of 


The holder will be a key member of ihe senior management team of ihe 
College and the Founoalion. Responsibilities will extend beyond those 
normally associated with ihe traditional role of Bursar and will Include: 

The financial conlrol of the College and the Foundation; 

Mamionance and development ol the College and Foundation assels; 
Leadership of Ihe non-academic staff; 

The management, development and viability of College enterprises; 

Clerk to lha Council of Management and Company Secretary. 

The College is a Church of England Foundation, it has n budge I of 
approximately C4.000.0fl0 derived from Ihe Department ol Education and 
Science. Local Education Authorities and a wide and growing range of 
ac!iw!l99 and entorprlses. v 

"gfflSf, US b l b0 l* ,he pre3flnl Burnham Scala Grade V 

Dr,S,d‘a 01 Sl - MKk and 


County of Avon 

BATH COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

(IncurporatlDR Buth Academy of Art) 

Faculty of Art and Music 

C n°rESr° R BA (Hons) THREE 
DIMENSIONAL DESIGN: CERAMICS 



SjI.h> iijIw HI. 1 14JMJ-U7.nl 4 1> j 

ClutlHM date for applfcairom I8fh AprU I9H6. 

Lway^fi 4v , .h » tut equal ,.ppo,ii,„„„, employer. | 7 JWlni 


Christ Church College 
of Higher Education 

Canterbury 

For September 1986: 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN 

MATHEMATICAL 

EDUCATION 

I?® naraon appointed will 
™ v “ opportunity to en- 

ssssusTiisysa;™'®' 

o«rtS?iL ca . ,,t ® Bhould hove ax- 

pa rt once in tcoohlng at the 
■econdnry school level. 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN 

MOVEMENT 

STUDIES 

nsneota «r h ,hs Philosophical 

SSS|™?iKJins 3 K£ 

afe.'sa^rBa: 


Applicants should have ». 

perlanca of primary schools. 

8enJor Py ^turer n/ 

ImItSS p L B 8DUlr0r *7.B26- 
aJL° r , further details write to 


tlons Bnouid bo sen, 
than 8 th April 1986. 


Awards 


FINANCIAL 
HELP FOR 
CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 

The Panasonic Trust seeks 
to promote continuing 
education for engineers by 
financial assistance with 
the course fees. 

Details available from: 
THE FELLOWSHIP OF 

engineering 

2 Little Smith Street, 
London SW1P 3DL. 

Tel: 01-222 2688 

174784) 


MS 


College ° f 
Higher Education 

School Ol La mill BUB studios 

SENIOR LECTURER 
INEFL/ESL 

advanlaga: ediirnVio^ i < i ho 011 
ment overvoos. 11 ^ 
assoK&mont, EbL In srhr.?P d 
Cn fl Unit IlnaiilstlcR tr.iwS,*' 
I'tlucntlon. 1 1 tone ho r 

so,T, l i“ n ^ t 1 ( ^r Dw - 1 

-.Salary; HI LD.lls 

^SiL,,a, v - ?a , o : 

^bIfn ro . tlon j st Mary* ibJStl 

Bull, HI, London W5 SltP. 1 

IDHi??U , , n i4^ , ° : aHt " A »*il 


K8 


FOR DETAILS 
OF 

advertising 

IN THE 
T.H.E.S. 

PLEASE RING 
SUE PEPLOW 

01-253 3000 
EXTN. 226 


ggBJfcHSS 


NATURAL ENVIRONMENT 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 

SPECIAL TOPIC 

PROGRAMMES 

CouncH s Special Topic scheme provides funds tost, 
late multidisciplinary research in priority al? ft 
sciences of the natural environment and In SI. 1 ! k 
promote collaboration between academlr^K?^ 10 
NERC research institutes and 6oS bcStes. 

NERC announce six Special Topics for 1986 -rq ^ 
b om October 1 986. Applications Sill be invffi^ 
grants, training awarefs and fellowships In IteEj 

1. ATMOSPHERIC CHEMISTRY - measuramem-i 
h n0 constituenis, chomlcal IranstoSf 
surface boundaries, climate change. 1 

2 ‘ maS l( ? ULTURE AND TI ^ E ENVIR ONMENT-etwiiuv 
mental consequences of changing agricultural S 
(arable crops, grasslands and uplands nffS 
HJJ Wll ' be co-funded by the Nature Lser^ 

3 iJJlmnn i CO LOG Y - response of organisms, 

■ 0S end processes t0 combinations of cheS 
cals causing environmental damage. 

4 ‘ ^n,L E rS HNO r L 2 GY *7 P rediction of environmental con- 
orgaSsms ° f lhB r0 ease of 9 e netrcally manipulated 

r G . EN U E T'CS ” Visiting fellowships: application 
of genetic techniques to problems In physiology, bk> 
chemistry and ecology and marine organisms. 

6 ' m^!2) h S J f? h v s,cs - chemistry and maths- 

matical aspects of fluid flow and interactions In porous 
medta in relation to problems of dlagenesls, metamor- 
phlsm, fluid-rock interactions, fluicl movement, hsfl 
transportation and formation of ore deposits. 

The closing date for receipt of applications will be 12 May 
tor 1 - 5 (outline proposals) and 1 June 1986 for6(M 
proposals). 

UK Researchers interested in any of these Special Topfc 
should request further Information and applicaliw tww 
from: 



Nnturnl 
Environ m i-m 
Uesunrch 
CmiiR-ii 


Polaris House, North Star 
Avenue, Swindon, Wiltshire 
SN2 1EU Tel: 0793 40101 


(748(0 


Research and Studentships 



BODLEIAN LIBRARY 
Department of Western Manuscripts 
Appointment of 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT/ 
ARCHIVIST 

for two yeurs, for wurk on the papers of the Society for the Protection oj 
Science and Learning (which since 1933 has been assisting academia , m 
emigrate from countries wilh repressive regimes). Academic-™ 3 "" 
Grade II A; initial salary £7.520. Candidates should have a good hoK™'* 
degree in an appropriate field, and related rcseareh/arehive cxpcnen" 

will be an additional advamngc. 

Further details and application forms may be obtained from the Attkl* 4 * 
Secretary, Bodleian Library, Oxford OXl 3DG. 

Closing date llth April 1986. 
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Nigerian Universities 

academic staff vacancies 

inniirjtians are Invited Irom suitably qualified candidates to IHI the following vacant 
oSsifon* in Nigerian Universities: 
i FACULTY OF MEDIGINE/DENTISTRY/PHARMACY 

Professors/Readers/Senlor Lecturer/Lactureis - In all fields 
7 FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 

Professors/Readers/Senlor Lacturers/Locturars - in all fields 
3 FACULTY OF SCIENCE 

Prolsssors/Readers/Senlor Laclurars/Lecturers - In all fields 
i FACULTY OF LAW 

Professors<Readers/Senlor Leclurars'Laciurers - In all fields 
5 FACULTY OF ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES 

PflftsMra/Readers/Sonior Lecturers/Locturers - In all fields 

I E IdCULTY OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 

ffitasors/Readers'SBnlor Lecturars/Lecturerg - In all Holds 
i WUTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Agitssors/Readers/Ssnior Lecturers/Lecturers - In all fields 

i faculty of EOUCADON 

Prafassors/Readers/Sanlor Lecturers/Lecturers - in all fields 
9 FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE 

Professor sv Readsrs/Sen lor Lecturers/Lecturers - in all fields 
19 MEDICAUENQINEERINQ TECHNOLOGISTS/TECHNICIANS 

QUALIFICATIONS 

CvdidBtes for the post of Professor, Reader end Senior Lecturer should 
tana PhD degree and be outstanding scholars with considerable teaching 
and research experience. They should have a good record ol scholarly 
puKcatons, together with the capacity to Initiate, develop and supervise 
research projects, and to undertake administrative responsibilities If 
necessary. 

CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 

Condiiions of service are generally as applicable In the Nigerian public 
twice. 

(d SALARY 

Professor USS 1 5 - N 1 4,280 > 720 - Ml 5.720 

ReadBr USS 14 - N 12.732 :< 600- N1 5.372 

Senior LeeturerUSS 13 - Nil .364 y 576 - N 14.820 
Lecturer I USS 1 1 - N 9.000 x 360 - N 10.080 

Lecturer II US§ 0 - N 7.550 x 205 - N 8,040 

HIM -£0.80 or US $1.00 

Oder condldons of service will be made available on request. 

METHOD OF APPLICATION 

Cand&leaBre required to submit ten typewritten copies of applications and 
orbital viiee, Indicating full names, posts sought, date and place of birth, 
NtoraTty, permanent and current address, telephone number, number 


wKMwtfi dales, past and present employer, list of publications end 
'wamasiMtlaB If any and with dates, names of journals, and names and 
| ™«»ol 3 referees who know you professionally, 
should be addressed to; 


Education Attache 
Nigeria High Commission 
Education Division 
180. Tottenham Court Road 
London W1P OLE 


should be received not later than two weeks from the date of 


artlsemanican be obtained from: 


The Education Attache 
Nigerian Universities Office 
180 Tottenham Court Road 
London W1P OLE 
ENGLAND 


dean of music 

JjfjJjH* and nominations are Invited for the position of 
law “ Mus,c > with the appointment to be effective summer 
800n 08 P° s sible thereafter. The appointment Is for 
Jrfw?* seven years, renewable. Candidates should have 
'fSTaoiished reputation as a respected musician and scholar 
tonal have the oocessaiy administrative and Inter-per- 
m ^ to provide leadership for the continuing develop- 
Faculty the academic programs and research within the 

over of Ws 8tem Ontario has a total enrolment of 

DrsriiS’ 000 equivalent students in graduate, under- 

lie and professional programs. 

Sjkj'ty of Music has 45 full-time faculty members In four 
i&flmo The undergraduate programs have 475 

eouiuou , 1 d0n,s ’ and flraduate programs have 45 full-time 
Aslant graduate students. 

ISSHSj* flnd applications should be submitted by 
Pro, esaor J.C. Leith, VIcs-PreBldent (Aca- 
Inn Tuf M f rovoat ’ Room 107, Stevenson-Lawson Bulld- 
Nfti 5B8 n V6r8| ty of Western Ontario, London Ontario, 

^ B a n? o ^ h0Uld delude a curriculum vitae and the 
|n B or at teast three referees. 

00 wlth Canadlan Immigration requirements, 

p9fn ^nent residents ctlrected to Canad,an cltlzena and 

^ '- AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER" i74nffi( 




«Tr , *lcai on a 



American T Aniversiiy of "Beirut 

^SfflS^SSSS33£SiSS3gaffiSS 

fac ultyofe ng| n e ering 
and architecture 

architfAur^'t St l rtlns 0ctobBr 1986 ln Belru '' LBbanon 

S?SnL!£I A positions avaHable lor specialists In 

Basic Design, Archlleciural Communicalion, Building Physics and 
Ccinstriictlon, Landscaping, Interior Design. Professional degree 
in Architecture required, participation m design studio expected. 

iflnrhiln ENGII '* EER * NG: p h-D. required. Openings lor 
«nn« h rP ar p 0 "« flr 8hln Computer Engineering, Communica- 
Uon8, Digital Systems, Power Systems. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING: Ph.D. required wilh research 
interests and Qualifications to teach in following fields Fluid 
Mechanics and Heat Transfer, Mechanical Design, Thermal 
Power Systems. Engineering Mechanics. 

The Faculty of Engineering and Architecture oilers programs of 
study leading to the degree of Bachelor ol Engineering (B.E.), with 


achelor of Architecture (B. Arch.). Master of Englneerin 


engeoring. Faculty rank will depend on qualifications. Usual con- 
tract is (or 3 years with tiavel and other fringe bonefils for expatri- 
ate staff. Tenchlng will be on both tho undBigrnduateand graduate 
levels wilh research expected. Throughout the past several years 
AUB has maintained an enrollment of 4,500 In the live Faculties of 
Arts and Sciences, Engineering and Architecture. Medicine. 
Health Sciences and Agricultural and Food Sciences. The lan- 
guage of instruction is English. 


Interested candidates should air mall CV to Dean, Faculty of 
Engineering and Architecture, American University of Beirut, 
Beirut, Lebanon with copy to: Personnel Services, American 
University ol Beirut, 850 third Avenue-18th Floor. New York, NY 
10022, USA. 

AUB is an AA/EO employer. 


Research and 

Studentships 

continued 


PLEASE 




UNITES STATE*. Academic 
positions at u n l v ers 1 1 1 o». « 
leges end other 
or higher and further educe 
tion are regularly -mib 

moil subject areas In i nil p “ r ‘" 
or the United States. For 
information on " u vld- 
to a monthly Bulletin P r “y.? a 
Ing details on po* l *j?"5,£,or- 

to Overseas Academic Oppor 

tunlttea. 949 Best 

Street, Brooklyn, New VorK 

11910, USA- (9105BI 



Reminder 

copy for 

Classified 

Advertise- 

ments 


The 

T.H.E.S. 
should 
arrive 
not later 
than 
10am. 
Monday 
preceding 
publication 


Special 

Book 

Numbers 


April 4 Psychology (I) 

11 Law 

18 Environmental Sciences 

(including Geography) I 

25 Sociology (I) 

May 2 Chemistry 

9 American Studies 

16 Economics (I) 

23 Biological Sciences (1) 

30 Education (I) 

June 6 Engineering 

13 University Presses (Copies to 
be distributed at The 
Association of American 
Presses meeting June 
15-18) 

Oct 3 Computer Studies (11) 

10 History (II) 

17 Maths and Physics (II) 

24 Politics 

31 Psychology (II) 

Nov 7 Economics (II) 

14 Biological Sciences (II) 

21 Sociology (H) 

28 Environmental Sciences 
(including Geography) II 

Dec 5 Education (II) 


Special 

Features 


June 


July 


20 Women’s Studies (Copies to 
be distributed at the Second 
International Feminist Book 
Fair June 22-27). 


4 Industry and Higher 
Education. 


June 25 Information Technology. 













